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PREFACE. 


TRE ſubſtance of the following 
Speech appeared during the Sum- 
mer, and the entire Speech has been 
printed in the Parliamentary Regiſ- 
ter; but many very reſpectable gen- 
tlemen bee expreſſed an earneſt 
wiſh to poſſeſs an accurate copy of 
it. 'The Editor has, therefore, now 
publiſhed it in the ſame form in 
which the ſpeeches of the Managers 


Were printed in former years. 
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Ob ſervations on the Impeachment. 
December 18, 1791, 


Ax apology is due to Mr. along for a 
liberty which has been taken in the pre- 
ceding ſpeech without bis knowledge, of 
adding certain explanatory documents ; but 
it was conceived that they would tend to 
elucidate the ſubje& to thoſe who are not 
thoroughly verſed in the politics of India. 
The note upon the bullock contract was 
written by a gentleman who has long 
ſerved in India, and who could not ſepatate 
Sir James Erſkine St. Clair, a Lieutenant 
Colonel in his Majeſty's ſervice, from the 
ſame gentleman, a Member of Parliament. 
In the courſe of ſervice, his Majeſty may 
order that officer to India ; his ignorance 
might therefore be dangerous to the State; 
and in the late Gazette Extraordinary we 
have a moſt melancholy proof of the conſe- 
quences reſulting from a failure in this eſ- 
ſential branch of military ſervice : it will be 

. gene- 


| 6 85 
generally allowed that Mr. Haſtings and 
Sir Eyre Coote took every poſſible precau- 


tion to enſure a faithful performance of the 


important contract which they formed with 
18 Mr. Croftes ; nor was there a ſingle com- 
| plaint of neglect of duty, or of fraud, in 
that gentleman, or his ſucceſſor, during the 
| late arduous war; yet the memory of Sir 
| | Eyre Coote has been moſt ungenerouſly 

traduced, and Mr. Haſtings has been five. 
years impeached, becauſe he did not. lite- 

rally obey the moſt impolitic and dange - 

rous order that ever was iſſued by a public 
| body, or by an individual, when he formed 
| the bullock contract. 


The writer has had the honour to re- 
ceive an acknowledgment of the accuracy 


with which he has given Indian details, 
even from Mr. Pitt himſelf, an honour of 
which he cannot be very proud, becauſe no 
man living has been more inconſiſtent than 
Mr. Pitt ſince the commencement of Mr. 


Haſtings's trial. 


, of 
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Of inconſiſtency in Weſtminſter Hall, 
the writer does not preſume to accuſe the 
gentlemen in oppoſition, but he will ven- 
ture to ſay, that their ſpeeches before the 
Lords are directly at variance with their 
ſupport of Mr. Dundas, in five ſucceſſive 


years. 


With all his reſpe& for the talents of 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Dundas, he is confident that they can- 
not reconcile, to any principle of juſtice, * 
the contradictory reſolutions which ſtain 
the journals of the laſt Parliament, relative 
to India, 


Under any other circumſtances the wri- 
ter would not have taken the preſent mo- 


ment to deliver his ſentiments ſo freely, 
but when Mr. Burke completely ſeceded 
from his party in the Summer, he diſco- 

vered the ſecrets of the party to fully, that 
the world will no longer wonder how it 
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. 
happened, that the late Parliament voted 
for thirteen articles, which they never read 
at all, and for ſeven more which they 
paſſed, without coming to a ſeparate vote 


upon the different allegations contained in 
thoſe articles. 


In his appeal from living to dead Whigs, 
Mr. Burke ſays, He was, however, well 
aware of the great probability that per- 
„ ſons of their juſt credit and influence 
(meaning Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan) 
„ would at length diſpoſe the greater 
« number to an agreement with their ſen- 
« timents, and, perhaps, might induce the 
„ whole body to a tacit acquieſcence in their 
& declarations, under a natural and not al- 
« ways an improper diſlike of ſhewing a 
&+ difference with thoſe who lead their party : 
« T will not deny, that in general this conduct 
&« 7n parties is defenfible ; but within what 
&« limits the practice is to be circumſcribed, 
and with what exceptions the doctrine 


„ which 


l 
% which ſupports it is to be received, it is not 


« my preſent purpoſe to define.” 


This 1s a moſt melancholy truth ; but it 
gives at the ſame time a- complete clue to 
the hiſtory of Mr. Haſtings's impeach- 


ment. 


The writer of theſe obſervations knows, 
that, in a very early ſtage of the buſineſs, 
there was a meeting of the party at the 
Duke of Portland's, where Mr. Burke 
ſtated the ſubſtance of what he ſhould pro- 
poſe, and actually did propoſe on the fol- 
lowing day in the Houſe of Commons. 


It muſt be a fact well known to gentle- 
men who mix with the world, that there 
are many Members of the party, who, as 
individuals, execrate the impeachment ; 
but as Mr. Burke has ſaid, applying the 
obſervation to his own caſe, This is to 
+ be confidered only as a peculiarity which. 

they 


TH. 
they indulge 10 their own private liberty 
F thinking : it has nothing to do with 
*© them as Members of a party.” 


It being therefore determined that Mr. 
Burke ſhould be ſupported in the impeach- 
ment, it was extremely natural for the 
party to truſt the detail to him only ; nor 
does the writer preſume to cenſure thoſe 
Members who thus gave up their private 
judgement, becauſe, in all parliamentary 
concerns, confidence muſt be given to the 
leaders of parties. Few Members were 
able to comprehend every point in the Iriſh 
Propoſitions ; of courſe they voted with 
Mr. Pitt, in confidence that he was right ; 
and ſtill more ſo in the Ruſſian buſineſs, 
where no ſort of information was afforded. 


'The intricacies of Indian details, and the 
contradictory accounts given of that coun- 
try by different people, were ſufficient to 
deter gentlemen from entering into them, 
| provided 


646 

provided they had no particular object to 
gratify, in ſtudying ſo dry a ſubject: it 
was extremely natural, therefore, upon Mr. 
Burke's principles, that the party ſhould 
blindly follow their leaders, in voting the 
articles of impeachment. Allowance muſt 
alſo be made for human paſſions and infir- 
mities. Mr. Fox had repeatedly declared, 
that Mr. Pitt got into power by the ſup- 
port and aſſiſtance of the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany, and that the Company was a mere 
name, an inſtrument in the hands of the 
tools and creatures of Mr. Haſtings. 


To the reſentment which might be ſup- 
poſed to actuate the party, another very 
material conſideration is to be added. The 
late Houſe of Commons, by voting the ar- 


ticles, fully and completely juſtified Mr. 
Fox in propofing his India bill in the pre- 
ceding Partiament : and if, in the courſe of 
a four-years proſecution, he could have ſub- 
ftantiated, by evidence, the material allega- 


tions 


( 9 
tions in the articles, the Britiſh nation 
muſt have been convinced, that he had 


fallen a ſacrifice to the baſeſt combination 
that ever was formed, for the deſtruction of 
a deſerving Miniſter. 


In originally undertaking the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Haſtings, the writer-can well 
conceive the heads of Oppoſition to have 
been actuated by reſentment, and by a 
with to juſtify their own India ſyſtem. 
He can well conceive, that the party in 
general followed them, upon the principle 
which - Mr. Burke has publiſhed to the 
whole world; yet much and deeply as he 
has reflected upon the ſubject, he has never 
been able to account for the conduct of Mr. 
Pitt, upon any one rational principle. 


This is a point of ſo much importance, 
that, in treating upon it, the writer is moſt 
anxious not to be miſunderſtood, or miſ- 
repreſented. He does not blame Mr. Pitt, 

he 


( ix ) 
he never did blame him for voting to im- 
peach Mr. Haſtings, provided it was his 
honeſt opinion that he ought to be im- 
peached + but that Mr. Pitt, the Miniſter 
of the Country, and a Miniſter of India, 
ſhould have permitted articles to be pre- 
ſented, which are contrary to his own ſen- 
timents, moſt ſolemnly and. publicly deli- 
vered : which are cont rary to the principles 
by which India is now governed: which 
reprobate as criminal various arrangements 
that Mr. Pitt has given his entire approba- 
tion to: which declare a country to be 
ruined and deſtroyed, that he has: himſelf 
affirmed to be mt proſperous and flouriſhing : 
that Mr. Pitt ſhould have ſuffered articles 
of this deſcription to be prefented to a 
Court of Juſtice, without oppoſing them in 
every ſtage, always appeared to the writer 
to be a denial of juſtice, to a man whom 
tbe Minifter had deſcribed, as the preſerver 
of India to Great Britain, and naturally lead- 
ing to a wanton profuſion of the public 


B money, 


( % 
money, in an attempt to prove allegations, 


which, being utterly unfounded, were in- 


capable of proof. 


In the courſe of theſe obſervations the 
writer will endeavour, with as much con- 
ciſeneſs as poſſible, to ſtate the ſhare which 
the Miniſter had in the impeachment, and he 


hopes he ſhall do it with an accuracy that 2 
will entitle him to a repetition of the ho- 5 
nourable teſtimony which he received from 

Mr. Pitt a few years ago. 


No man living could have diſplayed a 
firmer regard for the honour and dignity 
of Parliament, or for the fixed and immu- 
table principles of juſtice, than Mr. Pitt 
did at the commencement of this ſingular 
cauſe; nor a greater earneſtneſs to avoid 
that error, inio which, with his eyes open, 
he afterwards fell. 


In the firſt year, 1786, he laid down his 
principles moſt explicitly; and the firſt and 
leading 


"dats 


( x) 

Jeading principle was, that Mr. Haſtings 
could not, with any colour of juſtice, be im- 
peached for acts which had been done prior 
to his ſeveral parliamentary appointments, 
unleſs his proſecutors could produce ſome 
evidence which had hitherto been con- 
cealed. Mr. Haſtings, it is true, never 
claimed this, nor any other indulgenee. 


His next principles were laid down during 
the diſcuſſion of the Benares debate; and 
in that debate he certainly diſcoyered a 
deeper knowledge of the conſtitution and 
cuſtoms of India, than any one of the Ma- 
nagers, or than the body united, have fince 
diſplayed, | 


His principles were delivered with a ſo- 
lemnity never to be forgotten, and with a 
perſpicuity which made them univerſally 
intelligible: let it ſuffice to ſay now, that if 
they were well founded, it is impoſſible to 
cenſure Mr. Haſtings for his conduct to 

B 2 Cheyt 


(9 
Cheyt. Sing, although Mr. Pitt did cenſure 
him for ſomething that he had intended to 
do to that zemindar. 4 


But the cloſe of his. ſpeech was the moſt 
remarkable, in which he declared, that 
« if Mr. Haſtings ſhould hereafter be im- 
£6 peached, he would vate, that his intention 


«© to fine Cheyt Sing in the enormous ſum of 


<« fifty lacks Should make one article m the 
© impeachment.” 


In the ſecond year, 1787, he in like 
manner ſtated, in terms c/ear and preciſe, 
what parts of the Begum charge ought go 


form an article in the impeachment, re- 


futing by much the greater number of the 
allegations. 


And in the ſubſequent ſtages of the bu- 


ſineſs, ſo well aware was Mr. Pitt of the 


poſſibility of the late Parliament's falling 
into the error which it did fall into, that on 
| the 
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( xii ) 
the 15th of March he obſerved, ** that 
after what had paſſed he believed there 
„ was no one who had any regard to the 
„ dignity of Parliament, or 10 the ends of 
public and ſubſtantial juſtice, that could 
e have any wiſh but to forward it as much 


c 


<« as poſſible, and to bring it before the 
other Houſe in the moſt unqueſtionable ſhape ; 
«© but he conceived that it was by no 
means the beſt way to the end they had 
«© in view, to clog it with hach, unneceſ- 
6 « ſary, and im nn matter.” 


After this ſenſible hint, Mr. Pitt moved 
an amendment to the charge of contracts; 
but he was beat in the Committee by a 
majority of nine. | 


On the twenty-ſecond of March Mr. 
Pitt obſerved, © that having only parti- 
ally acquieſced in the propriety of ſeve- 
ral of theſe charges, particularly con- 
© cerning the affair of Benares and the con- 

| © tracts, 


„ 
& tracts, he ſhould endeavour to bring the 
matter before the Houſe in ſuch a way as 
would relieve him from the unpleaſant 
* alternative of being obliged either to 
% difſent ia toto from a propoſition, to ſe- 
% yeral parts of which he wiſhed to give 


% his concurrence, or to vote for one 


e which contained ſome circumſtances to 
„ which he was adverſe. But whether 
« he ſhould for this purpoſe make a ſepa- 
„ rate motion, or only move an amendment, 
«© when the buſineſs was brought before 
* the Houſe by thoſe who conducted the 


* proſecution, he was not as yet prepared 


6 #9 determine.” 


On the 2d of April the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer obſerved, *©* that in a buſineſs of 
4 ſuch conſequence as that in which they were 


«© engaged, he felt every age become more 


« and more important; he could not there- 
4 fore repreſs his anxiety to preſerve that 
be degree of formality and regularity in the 


pra- 
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other Members at full liberty to deliver 
their votes ſingly and excluſively on the 
merits of the grand queſtion of im- 
peachment, and free from any objec- 
tions that might be made to the form in 
which that queſtion ſhould come for- 
ward. He therefore requeſted to know 
how Mr. Burke wiſhed to proceed. For 
his part, having in ſome of the articles 
gone only a certain length in his aſſent, and 
by no means admitted a degree of guilt 


equal to that imputed in the charges, he 


could not think himſelf juſtified in join- 
ing in a general vote of impeachment 
which might ſeem to countenance the whole 
of each ſeveral charge, thoſe parts which 
were really criminal, as well as thoſe 
which were of an exculpatory nature. 


Mr. Pitt then recommended, that the 


charges ſhould be ſent to a Committee to 


frame thera into articles ; and when thoſe 


Were 


(ri) 
were voted, then to move the queſtion of 
impeachment. He added, if, on the con- 
trary, the impeachment was immediately 

moved, © he ſhould find himſelf under a 
6 neceflity of moving ſeveral amendments, 
« confining the efſefts of each charge to that 
degree of real guilt which he thought ap- 
« peared in it.“ Po 


7 
— 


That Mr. Pitt might more fully mark 
the line which he meant to take, he de- 
clared in the next debate, that he fhould, 
in a future ſtage of the proceeding, * /ub- 
« mit fome propoſitions to the Houſe by way 
© of narrowing the ſubject matter of im- 
« peachment, and confining it to ſuch object 
« as appeared to him of magnitude and pro- 
„ bability ſufficient to warrant ſuch a pro- 

* 


— 
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Mr. Sheridan, on the 3d of April, urged 
Mr. Pitt, in very ſtrong terms, to propoſe 
his amendments, and pointed out the ma- 


terial 


xvii) 
terial diſtinction which he had taken in the 
Benares charge. He obſerved, that Mr. 
Pitt had even moved an amendment Him- 
ſelf upon the charge of contracts, and 
added, that he knew not how Mr. Pitt 
4 could fit in his place and fay YES, 
«© when the queſtion was put upon it ; 
te thereby affirming, that the contracts of 
Mr. Auriol and Mr. Belli contained mat- 
« ter of high crimes and miſdemeanors.” | 


To theſe obſervations no reply was made 
by Mr. Pitt; but Mr. Dundas urged to Mr. 
Sheridan the impolicy of provoking Mr. 
Pitt to move his amendments, as Mr. She- 
ridan muſt know the Miniſter, if he did- 
move them, would be likely to receive 
ſome ſupport. He rather adviſed the Oppo- 
fition, therefore, 10 let the matter reſt, as in 
a fortnight Mr. Pitt might change his mind. 
The advice was taken in good part, and 
followed. Mr. Pitt did change his mind. He 
never did propoſe any amendment, but voted 

C for 
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for every thing the Managers finally pro- 
duced, though as oppoſite to his own DE- 
CLARED ſentiments, as light is to darkneſs, 


The writer of theſe ſheets had ſuch 
complete reliance on the word and honour 
of Mr. Pitt, that he believed no confidera- 
tion upon earth would have induced him 
to allow a Houſe of Commons to preſent 
articles of impeachment againſt a valuable 
public ſervant, until he had pointed out 
with that clearneſs and perſpicuity which 
diſtinguiſhes his oratory, ſuch parts of 
thoſe articles as appeared to him to be not 
crimes, but acts of great merit. If after he 
had ſo pointed them out, and divided the 
Houſe upon the ſeveral allegations, he had 
been left in a minority, then no public or 
private man could have expected more from 
him : he would have diſcharged his duty 
to his country, to Mr. Haſtings, and to his 
own conſcience. 


But 
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( xx ) 

But the injuſtice of this proceeding, both 
to Mr. Haſtings and the Public, is this : 
that all the influence poſſeſſed by Mr. Pitt 
was exerted to procure a vote from the late 


Parliament, that there was ſomething for 


which he ought to be impeached ; while 
Mr. Pitt withheld his influence fotallyj upon 
the moſt material point of all, which was, 
when the Houſe were to determine, for 
what he ſhould be impeached : the conſe- 
quence is, that Mr. Haſtings has already 
been four years upon his trial, for a&s 
which the Miniſter of England has de- 

clared to be highly meritorious, 


By influence, the writer does not mean 
to infinuate that Mr. Pitt corruptly influ- 
enced any one gentleman to vote, in any 
one ſtage of Mr. Haſtings's impeachment, 
or that any one Member would have given 
a corrupt vote, upon any queſtion : he 
will elucidate what he means, by ſtating 


a fact. 
| "3 In 


(WF 
In the laſt ſeſſion of the laſt Parliament 
the Houſe paſſed a bill for fixing the pro- 
; portion of ſlaves to be carried in ſhips of 
different tonnage, to the Weſt Indies. A 
majority adopted the opinion of a reſpec- 
table ſea officer, (Lord Hood), and Mr. Pitt 
was left in a minority, in one ſtage of the 
b;1]/. He then gave notice (as he had done 
in the caſe of Mr. Haſtings) that he would 
move an amendment on the Report, which 
he accordingly did, and his amendment was 
carried by a conſiderable majority. 
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The writer cannot take upon him poſi- 
tively to affirm, that Mr. Pitt would have 
been equally ſucceſsful, had he made his. 
promiſed amendments to the articles ; but 
he conſcientiouſly believes he would, be- 
cauſe he does not think it poſſible that a 
Britiſh Parliament would have proſecuted 
one man for acts which they had highly 
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|| approved in another, or that they would 
8 have voted that Mr. Haſtings had ruined a 
l | 2 country, 
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( xxi ) 


country, while their table was covered over 


with proofs that he had left it in a moft flou- 
riſhing flate, provided the Miniſter had 
brought the ſubject fully and fairly before 
them. 


Thinking as the writer does of the ex- 
tent of Mr. Pitt's influence, and of the 
force of his eloquence, he deems his 
breach of promiſe to be a moſt unfortunate 
event to the country, to the individual pro- 
ſecuted, and to the dignity and honour of 
Parliament. Upon Mr. Pitt's ideas, the 
writer is confident that the trial of Mr. 
Haſtings could not have laſted ten days, 


becauſe all thoſe allegations in the articles, 


as they now ſtand, which occaſioned ſuch 
eternal diſputes upon the admiſſibility of 
evidence, would have been utterly rejected 
by the Houſe of Commons, had Mr. Pitt 

moved and carried his amendments. 
The Benares article he would have con- 
fined 


„ 

fined 70 one Angle point, the enormity of the 
fine intended to have been impofed upon 
Cheyt Sing. Wa 


The Begum article, 1 te points, the 
reſumption of the jaghires, and treaſures. 
The contracts to three points, the bullock 
and opium contract, and Sir Eyre Coote's 


allowances. 


The article of preſents, to the fums 
avowed to have been received by Mr. Haſt- 
ings ſubfequent to the year 1778. The 
remaining two articles, Fyzoola Cawn and 
Furruckabad, are abandoned. 


The facts, in all theſe points, are fully 
admitted by the defendant. After hearing 
his explanatory evidence, it would only 
have remained with the Lords to deter- 


mine, whether they were crimes, or acts 


which entitled Mr. Haſtings to the good 


opinion of his country. 
It 
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It ſhould be particularly remembered, 


that the impeachment was voted upon the 


fix articles above mentioned - and to thoſe 
articles the preceding obſervations apply. 
The writer could very ſafely appeal to Mr. 
Pitt himſelf, for the fairneſs of the preced- 
ing ſtatement. He has made it repeatedly, 
both in and out of Parliament; but he 
conceives that it does make a proper addi- 
tion to the ſpeech of Mr. Haſtings at the 
preſent moment. | 


There was a ſeventh article voted after- 
wards, called the revenues, which Mr. Fox 
affirmed, and with the ſtricteſt truth, 10 be 
the moſt important of them all. That ar- 
ticle the Miniſter oppoſed in tats; but be- 
ing left in a minority on the diviſion, in 
the firſt and leaſt important ſtage, and in a 
very thin Houſe, he never interfered in any 
future ſtage of it, although it certainly 
did involve the laſt Houſe, and Mr. Pitt 
himſelf, in an abſurdity never enough 


to 
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to be lamented; for it happened, that 
nearly on the day this article was voted, 
which ſtates in terms the ruin and deſtruc- 
tion which Mr. Haſtings had brought upon 
Bengal, the India Miniſter, Mr. Dundas, 
aſſured the Houſe *, „That flattering as 
© he thought the ſtate of our affairs at 
© home, and confident as he was of the 
& care that would be taken of them by the 
e preſent Adminiſtration, the proſpect 
© they preſented was darkneſs oppoſed to 
&« light itſelf, when compared with the 
“ proſpe&t preſented by our affairs in 
India.“ 


The leaders of Oppoſition did not con- 
tradict this aſſertion, though Mr. Francis, 
a center-rank man, entered into ſome diſ- 
cuſſion upon the ſubject; but even he, in 
common with the whole Houſe, permitted 
Mr. Dundas's reſolutions to be entered 


April 22, 1787. 


upon 


K 


upon the journals, which fully confirmed 
bis ſtatement, and which are in them- 
ſelves a libel upon the articles of impeach= 
ment; for it would be an inſult to the 
common ſenſe of mankind to offer proofs 
of a fact which muſt be ſelf evident. Mr. 
Haſtings did not reſign his ſtation until Fe- 
bruary 1785; Mr. Dundas in April 1787, 
when he ſtated the flouriſhing ſtate of In- 
dia, had no advices from that country later 
than September 1786, but nineteen months 
ſubſequent to the reſignation of Mr. Haſt- 
ings. If, therefore, we agree with Mr. 
Dundas, that the Britiſh empire in India 
was ſo flouriſhing, that it was as /;ght op- 
poſed to darkneſs, compared to the ſtate of 
England, the merit can only belong to 
Mr. Haſtings : thoſe who think with the 
Managers, that Bengal was depopulated, 
and her revenues diminiſhed, muſt of courſe 
impute the depopulation and diminution of 
reſources to *Mr, Haſtings ; but the man 


who can ſo think, againſt the maſs of evi- 
D | dence 
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dence which has been produced to prove 
the reverſe, is more calculated for an inha- 
bitant of Bedlam, than to be a companion to 
rational creatures. 


But this is not the greateſt abſurdity in 
which the laſt Parliament was involved on 
the ſubject of this impeachment. The 
writer has not yet got beyond ſeven of the 
articles. The laſt thirteen were not voted 
until a fortnight after Mr. Haſtings had 
been impeached, and under bail ; and they 


were voted in ſuch a manner, that the 


writer truſts it will operate as a caution to 
all great bodies, not to be too þaſty in voting 


upon a judicial queſtion hereafter. 


Mr. Burke prefented them on the 2 3d of 
May, 1787. One word of each article 
was read pro forma inſtantly, juſt as the 
Houſe was rifing, and an order paſſed for 
their being printed, for the information of 
the Members ; but the next day, the 24th, 


upon 
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upon the motion of Mr. Burke, they were 
read pro forma a ſecond time, and infantly 
vated by the Houſe, without a word ſaid upon 
them. | 


On the 28th this vaſt maſs of matter 
was printed; but on that ſame day Mr. 
Burke was ordered to carry theſe ar- 
ticles to the Houſe of Lords, although the 
writer of theſe ſheets intreated the Houſe 
to condeſcend to examine what was going 
to be preſented in their names, of which 
they knew nothing; but he intreated in vain. 
In this maſs was that unjuſtifiable charge 
againſt Captain Williams, which placed 
the late Parliament in ſo awkward a fitua- 
tion; and theſe articles ſtrongly con- 
demn that arrangement, 10 which the King's 
Miniſters had given their com plete and re- 

peated approbation. 


The obſervations which the writer has 


here given he took the liberty to repeat in 
D 2. this 
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this Parliament, in the humble hope that 
Mr. Pitt would have done what he pro- 
miſed to do in the laſt; but the Houſe in 

its wiſdom thought proper to order the Ma- 
nagers to proceed no farther than to one 
more article, thereby abandoning totally the 
greater part of what the laſt Parliament 
had ſo inconſiderately voted, but leaving it 
ſtill as a criminal charge againſt Mr. Haſt- 
ings, that he had diminifhed the revenues 
of Bengal; that he had oppreſſed, ruined, 
and deſtroyed the natives; that he had 
given corrupt contracts to Mr. Belli and 
Mr. Auriol ; and that he had called upon 
Cheyt Sing to contribute his proportion to 
the expences of the laſt war. To all theſe 
charges Mr. Pitt had refuſed his aſſent, and 
even oppoſed them with powerful argu- 
4 | | 


In ſhort, without preſuming to call in 
queſtion the wiſdom or juſtice of Parlia- 
ment, the writer can boldly and confidently 

affirm, 


Ca) 


affirm, that it is not poſſible to explain 
theſe inconſiſtencies, or reconcile the prin. 
ciples upon which the preſent Miniſters 
govern India, with he principles which 
they profeſſed, when they voted to impeach 
Mr. Haſtings, N 


The difference in the conduct of Mr. 
Pitt and the Oppoſition towards Mr. Haſt- 
ings, in many material inſtances, is this: 


Mr. Pitt, by his ſpeeches, pronounced 
him not only to be innocent, but that his 
actions merited the higheſt praiſe - but, by 
his final vote, he condemned him for thoſe 
acts. 


The Oppoſition pronounced him to be 
guilty by their votes, and declared him to 
be ſo in their ſpeeches; but they have pro- 
duced evidence in Weſtminſter Hall, which 
proves that Bengal, under his adminiſtra- 
tion, increaſed in agriculture, population, 

. 


E 


and revenue, and that the country was go- 
verned better by him, than by the native 
Sovereigns. 


Nor is this any diſcovery. Mr. Pitt, 
from an anxious regard for the credit of the 
country, moſt pointedly contradicted Mr. 
Francis, when that gentleman affirmed, 
that the revenues of Bengal had been di- 
miniſhed by Mr. Haſtings. Not contented 
with this, Mr. Pitt affirmed, that Bengal 
was in a moſt proſperous and flouriſhing 
ſtate ; and he proved his correctneſs in the 
aſſertion by the evidence of figures, How 
Mr. Pitt, having once ſaid NO, could after- 
wards fay YES, to Mr. Francis's charge : 
how he could vote for articles ſo repug- 
nant to his avotved principles, fo contrary 
to the ſyſtem by which he himſelf governs 
India, is a myſtery which paſſeth all un- 
derſtanding. 

Mr. Haſtings in his ſpeech ſtates it as 


matter 
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matter of complaint, that the Managers, 
who were deputed to prove the charge 
againſt him, had reviled him. In this they 
certainly followed a precedent, but a pre- 
cedent which Mr. Burke violently cen- 
ſured, when he told the Houſe of Com- 
mons that ** he could not inſult and ridicule 
* millions of his fellow creatures, as Sir Ed- 
% ward Coke had inſulted one excellent in- 
« dividual (Sir Walter Raleigh) at the bar.“ 


There is an inſtance in the Britiſh hiſ- 
tory which bears a cloſe analogy to the 
moſt material feature in Mr. Haſtings's 
proſecution, 


An anceſtor of the Duke of Argyle was 
tried for high treaſon, and other crimes, 
very ſoon after the Reſtoration of Charles 
the Second, before the Houſe of Lords of 
Scotland. 


He was charged with committing a great 


* variety 


. * 
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variety of crimes in the courſe of thirteen 
or fourteen years. In this point the caſe of 
the Marquis of Argyle and of Mr. Haſtings 
are exactly ſimilar ; for the firſt allegation 
againſt Mr. Haſtings, in point of date, was 
ſo far back as 1772, and the laſt comes 
down to 1785. 


To the acts committed in the earlier part 
of the period, the Marquis pleaded an act 
of indemnity : and the King, unprincipled, 
arbitrary, and tyrannical as he was in other 
inſtances, allowed the juſtice of the plea, 
and ordered the Lord Advocate not to pro- 
ſecute the Marquis for any criminal act al- 
ledged to have been committed prior to 
% 1651, when the act of indemnity was 
„ paſſed.“ 


Charles was poſſibly influenced in this 


determination by the judgement which the 


world had paſſed on the execution of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in the reign of his grand- 7 
TT father. 
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father. Sir Walter had been tried for his 
life, and condemned to death ; but ſubſe- 
quent to his trial James releaſed him from 
the Tower, and employed him in the pub- 
lic ſervice. It was contended, and is now 
generally admitted, that his employment 
ſhould have operated as an act of indem- 
nity, and all our hiſtorians have looked 
upon Sir Walter's execution as a foul and 
an atrocious murder. 


Mr. Pitt reaſoned, in the early part of Mr. 
Haſtings's impeachment, upon the honoura- 
ble principles of Charles, and affirmed, that 
it would be in the higheſt degree unjuſt in 
the Houſe to proſecute Mr. Haſtings for 
acts done prior to his ſeveral parliamentary 
re- appointments; ſuch re- appointments be- 
ing, in fact, the fulleſt proef of farliamentary 
approbation. 


But in thę end he differed from Charles 
the Second, and voted to impeach Mr. 
9 n 
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Haſtings for acts done in the year 1772, al- 
though he knew that, between 1772 and 
1785, Mr. Haſtings had been four ſeveral 
times appointed by the Legiſlature, the 
Governor General of Bengal. 


It was alledged as a crime againſt the 


Marquis, that he had ſubmitted to the 


uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell. 


In reply, he modeſtly obſerved, ** What 


could I think of that matter, after a 


man, ſo eminent in the law as his Ma- 
jeſty's Advocate, had taken the engage- 
ment? 


„ This inflamed the Lord Advocate ſo 
much, that he called the Marquis. az 
impudent villain; and he was not ſo 
much as chid for that barbarous treat- 


ment *.“ 


* Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory. 


(( 


Here alſo an accurate obſerver will per- 
ceive a moſt ſtriking ſimilarity in the con- 
duct of the two proſecutions in the two 


centuries. 


Mr. Haſtings not only received the moſt 
public acknowledgements of his long, 
faithful, and able ſervice, from the man 
who was Lord Advocate, and is now one of 
his Majeſty's Secretaries of State, but he 
knew that the Secretary had directed cer- 
tain arrangements which Mr. Haſtings had 


formed, 0 be invariably adhered to. 


He knew alſo, that the Secretary had 
declared, that, after an attentive peruſal, he 
approved the arrangements, and the princi- 


ples on which they were formed. 


He knew alſo, that the Secretary voted 
to impeach him of high crimes and miſde- 


meanors, for forming the arrangements al- 
luded to. | 
E 2 Could 
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Could I,” ſaid the Marquis of Argyle, 


6 


= 


think that engagement was criminal 


* which the King's Advocate took, as well 
p 


as I did?“ “ You are an impudent vil- 


4 lain,” 


was the anſwer. 

« The King's Miniſters,” ſaid Mr. Haſt- 
ings, ** voted to impeach me for acts which 
& they themſelves have approved, and for 
e arrangements which they have ordered to 


ebe rigidly adhered to.“ 


Mr. Fox, more polite than the Lord Ad- 
yocate of the laſt century, contented him- 
ſelf by replying, ** that it was impoſſible for 
„Mr. Haſtings to know how the King's 
« Miniſters voted :* an aſſertion in which 
Mr. Fox may be founded, if he intrenches 
himſelf under privilege, but not if he will 
allow the matter to be determined by com- 
mon ſenſe; for though it is a very great 
reflection upon the King's India Miniſters 
to ſay, that as Members of Parliament 

| they 
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they voted to impeach Mr. Haſtings for 
acts which they themſelves had approved, 
it would be as great a reflection upon them 
to ſay, that they did not vote at all, ſince 
it was more eſpecially their duty, as Mi- 
niſters, to conſider and weigh each allega- 
tion in each article, moſt ſeriouſly. 


The fact is, that the King's Miniſters did 
vote for the articles to which Mr. Haſt- 
ings alludes; and it is alſo a fact, which 
the writer of theſe obſervations has often 
ſtated in the laſt Parliament, that they never 
read a line of them. This makes no al- 
teration to Mr. Haſtings ; the injuſtice to- 
wards him is equally great, and it is unpa- 
rallelled in the Hiſtory of England. 


The writer has gone more into detail 
upon this- ſubject than he intended; but 
he conceived it might be of ſome ſervice to 
the preſent age, and to poſterity, to point 
out how the laſt Parliament was drawn on, 


gut ſtep 
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| ſtep by ſtep, to vote a very great numbet 
| | | of articles, which contain aſſertions mani- 
( feſtly contradictory, to certain facts which 
are entered upon the journals of that ſame 


5 Parliament, and repeated in four following 


ſeſſions. 


Men wonder now how it happened that 
Lord Somers, the moſt upright and virtuous 
[ man of the age in which he lived, could 
have been impeached for corruption, and 


other high crimes and miſdemeanors. 


Men do wonder, while the impeachment 
of Mr. Haſtings is depending, how he 
could have been held out to the world as a 
man hated and deteſted throughout India, 
while all India is united in his favour, and 
when the natives of India have. given the 


moſt unequivocal proofs of their regard and 


affection for him. 


That there is ſomething of a twiſt in the 


under- 


( 


underſtanding of the man who made the 
charge, no perſon can doubt; but that a 
liberal and an enlightened ſociety of gen- 
tlemen ſhould adopt it, would have been a 
matter of aſtoniſhment, indeed, if Mr. 
Burke had not explained to us in what 
manner reaſon, juſtice, and common ſenſe, 


are daily ſacrificed at the ſhrine of party. 


In a parliamentary report, drawn up by 
Mr. Burke *, he tells the Britiſh nation, that 
ſuch are the abuſes and diſorders prevail- 
ing in the Government of Bengal, and the 
*« oppreſſions ſuffered by the natives, ſo va- 
„ rious, heavy, and complicated, that no- 
thing leſs than utter ruin was threatened 


eto thoſe lately-flouriſhing countries.” 


In a ſtudied ſpeech upon Mr. Fox's 
bill +, which Mr. Burke afterwards printed, 


* In February, 1783. 
The firſt of December, 1783. 


he 


1 
he ſays, in ſpeaking of Bengal, © England 
&« has erected no churches, no hoſpitals, 
© no palaces, no ſchools; England has 
e built no bridges, made no high roads, 
© cut no navigations, dug out no reſer- 


„ voirs. Every other conqueror, of every 
«*« other deſcription, has left ſome monu- 
« ment of ſtate, or beneficence, behind 
% him. Were we to be driven out of India 
& this day, nothing would remain to tell that 
it had been poſſeſſed, during the mglorious 
% period of our dominion, by any thing better 
than the Ourang Outang, or the Tiger." 


6 


1 


The falſehood of ſuch aſſertions can only 
be equalled by their folly; but although it 
be a notorious fact that England has ereQed 
churches, hoſpitals, palaces, and ſchools, 
in Bengal, that he has built bridges, made 
high roads, cut navigations, and dug reſer- 
voirs, the whole force of the party, both in 
and out of Parliament, was exerted to 
ſupport Mr. Burke in theſe, and in all the 
| wild 
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wild aſſertions which he has made relative 
to India in the laſt ten years; and the public 
treaſure has been waſted with a profuſion 
not very creditable to the Miniſter, who is 
the natural guardian of the people's money, 
in the vain attempt to prove certain facts, 
which the Miniſter himſelf has declared to be 
utterly unfounded “.“ | 


The writer of theſe ſheets has very nar- 
towly watched the conduct of Mr. Burke: 
he has traced him through all his inconſiſ- 
tencies; but the following page, in his laſt 
publication, has moſt particularly attracted 


his attention. 


*The writer here mote particularly alludes to the 
ſum levied annually upon Cheyt Sing during the late 
war, ſtated by the Managers to be a very high crime, 
but allowed by Mr. Pitt to be a very proper and meri- 
torious act; and to the charge that Mr. Haſtings had 
diminiſhed the revenues of Bengal, Mr. Pitt having 
proved, by the evidence of figures, that he had increaſed 
them. 
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© Theſe ſocieties of modern Whigs puſh 


« their inſolence as far as it can go. In 


order to prepare the minds of the people 
« for treaſon and rebellion, they repreſent 
* the King as tainted with principles of 
&« defpotiſm, from the circumſtance of his 
having dominions in Germany. In direct 
* defiance of the moſt notorious truth, they 
* deſcribe his Government there to be a deſpo- 
6e t//m; whereas it is a free Conſtitution, 
«© in which the States of the Electorate 


have their part in the government; and 


this privilege has never been infringed 
2 by the King, or that I have heard of by 
any of his predeceflors. The Conftitu- 
tion of the Electoral dominions has, in- 
& deed, a double control, both from the 
+ laws of the empire, and from the privi- 
bg leges of the country. Whatever rights 
the King enjoys as Elector, have been 
« a] ways parentally exerciſed, and the calum- 
« mes of theſe ſcandalous ſocieties have not 
& been authoriſed by a fingle complaint of 


„ oppreſſion.” | 4 
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The writer does not know that any ſo- 
cieties of modern Whigs are guilty of the 
charge here brought againſt them; but 
ſhould any modern Whig have treated his 
Majeſty with ſo much injuſtice and inde- 
cency, he may ſay, ** Non. meus eft hic 
„ Sermo.” Mr. Burke told me many 
years ago, that a body of men, called 


6c King's Friends, had corrupted the Houſe | 


* of Commons, and had deſtroyed the 
*« ſpirit of the Conſtitution.” 


The writer means not to examine whe- 


ther Mr. Burke's charge againſt his old 


Friends he true or falſe ; he has inferted the 


paſſage entire, becauſe ſome parts of it ap- 
ply mof? pointed! ly to the unpeachment of 
Mr. Haſtings. 


Mr. Burke's has now diſcovered, that 
ſhould a man affirm the King's govern- 
ment in Hanover to be a deſpotiſm, in order 
to impute deſpotic principles to his Ma- 
jeſty, it muſt be in defiance of the moſt noto- 


rious truth. . 
F 2 Vet 


E 
Yet with the ſame “ defiance of the moſt 


F notorious truth, Mr. Burke continues to 
affirm, in the name of all the Commons of 
Great Britain, that the revenues of Bengal 
were diminiſhed, and the natives oppreſſed, 
ruined, and deſtroyed, by Mr. Haſtings, 


He affirms it in direct contradiction ta 
the ſolemn aſſertion of his new friend, Mr, 
Dundas, who, almoſt on the ſame day that 
Mr. Burke gave the moſt gloomy picture of 
India, declared, “that the flouriſhing ſtare 
© of England, when compared to that of 
* India, was as darkneſs oppoſed to light *.“ 


Mr. Burke affirms, that the King's au- 
thority in Hanover has always been paren- 
tally exerciſed. The writer, from the high 
opinion he entertains of his Majeſty's vir- 
ues, would have given full credit to Mr, 
Burke upon this ſubject, even if he had not 
brought an wuncontrovertible prof of the trath 
of this aſſertion ; for Mr. Burke adds, that 


* In April, 1787. 1 
PR | « the 
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* the calumnies of theſe ſcandatous ſoei- 
e eties have not been authorized by a fingli 
* complaint of oppreſſion.” 

Have the calumnies uttered by © ſcan- 
© 'dalous ſocieties,” againſt Mr. Haſtings, 
been authorized by a ſingle complaint of 
oppreſſion ? Has Mr. Burke been juſtified 
in applying the groſs and indecent terms, 
+ Captain General of Inquity,” to Mr, 
Haſtings *, by any one tittle of evidence 
that he has produced in four years? Has 
he been able to get one man to ſay, ** that 
* when Mr. Haſtings reſigned, India felt 
* relieved from a weight under which ſhe 
“ had long groaned + f 


On the contrary, does not Mr. Burke 
know, that tlie natives of India have joined 
almoſt as one man to bear teſtimony in the 


favour of Mr. laltings! and will he fay, 


* In his opening {peeck in Weſtminſter Hall, Fe- 
bruary 1788, the ſirſt day. 


+ His ſpeech on the 4th wa of his opening. 
that 


you 
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that ſix years was not an ample time to 
enable the people of India to load the 
records of the Company with complaints 
againſt Mr. Haſtings, inſtead of panegyrics 
in his behalf, if but one, in one thouſand of 
the tales told by Mr. Burke, were well 
founded? 

The writer moſt readily admits, that 
Mr. Burke's reaſoning, applied to his Ma- 
jeſty as Elector of Hanover, is fair, is juſt, 
and is honourable. The want of a fingle 
complaint affords deciſive proof, that no cauſe 
for complaint exiſts: but as' Mr. Burke 
can reaſon ſo well at times, yet act fo ill, 
he muſt be either a very bad man, or a very 
mad man ; for in the caſe of Mr. Haſtings, 
it is not merely the abſence of all complaint 
which prima facie, and even upon Mr. 
Burke's reaſoning, proves, that no cauſe 
for complaint exiſts ; but no ſooner did 
Mr. Burke ſpeak in the name of all the 
people of India, than they all downed 
bim: nor is this all; the King's Miniſters 
fully 
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fully acknowledged the long, faithful, and 
able ſervices of Mr. Haſtings; they adopted 
his ſyſtems ; and they govern the Britiſh 
empire in the Eaſt, at the preſent moment, 
preciſely upon thoſe principles which they have 


voted to be criminal in him to avoty. 


That twenty articles of impeachment, 
including in them the allegations we have 
noticed, ſhould have been voted againſt Mr, 
Haſtings, will be a matter of wonder to 
future ages. It would have been difficult 
to account for the fact upon any grounds, 
(upon rational grounds, no mai can account 
for it) if Mr. Burke, in his laſt publica- 
tion, had not cleared up the myſtery ;z and 
with two quotations from that curious 
work, and a ſhort obſervation, the writer 


will cloſe his remarks. 


« As to leaders in parties, nothing is 
* more common than to ſee them blindly 
led *.“ The obſervation is a juſt one, 


* Mr, Burke's Appeal, page 96. 
and 
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and was tnade ny; ago by the late ** 
Pukeney. 5 

Mr. Burke himſelf nd: for many n 
the credit of leading the Rockingham 
party, and of leading them into many ab- 
ſurdities. He beſt knows whether he. led 
them, or followed their lead. Let it. be 
ſuppoſed, that a man. who has influence 
with the leaders of a party, is capable of 
acting abſurdly, or wildly; of feeling ſore 
from diſappointment; of being actuated by 
rage, by malice, or by revenge; and you 
have at once a clue to the impeachment of 
Mr. Haſtings. Should any gentlemen of 
the party entertain different ſentiments 
from this leader of leaders, it is to be 
« conſidered only as a peculiarity which 
* they indulge to their own private liberty 
« of thinking. I has nothing io do with 
« them as Members of a party. In their 
66 public capacity, in every thing that meets 


« the public ear, or public eye, the body muſt 


oy 


be confidered as un animals.“ 


THE, 


THE 


SPEECH 


OF 


WARREN HASTINGS, Esq. 


&c. &c. 


Arrer the Charge of Contracts had 
been ſummed up by Sir James Erſkine St. 
Clair, on the zoth of May, Mr. Burke in- 
formed the Lords that the Commons had 
completely cloſed their caſe, and deſired 
that Mr. Haſtings might be put upon his 
defence. Upou that occaſion Mr. Haſtings 
reminded their Lordſhips, that he had then 
a Petition lying before them for their con- 
ſideration; but be the event of that Peti- 


tion what it would, he earneſtly prayed to 
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and was tnade long ago by the hte Mos 
Pulkeney. _ 

Mr. Burke himſelf had for many - oak 
the credit of leading the Rockingham 
party, and of leading them into many ab- 
ſurdities. He beſt knows whether he. led 
them, or followed their lead. Let it be 
ſuppoſed, that a man who has influence 
with the leaders of a party, 13 capable of 
acting abſurdly, or wildly ; of feeling fore 
from diſappointment ; of being actuated by 
rage, by malice, or by revenge and you 
have at once a clue to the impeachment of 
Mr. Haſtings. Should any gentlemen of 
the party entertain different ſentiments 
from this leader of leaders, ** it is to be 
« conſidered only as a peculiarity which 
« they indulge to their own private liberty 
„of thinking. It has nothing to do with 
„ them as Members of a party. In their 
6& public capacity, ju every thing that mects 
« the public ear, or public eye, the body muſt 
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be conſidered as unanimous.” 


THE 


SPEECH 


WARREN HASTINGS, Esq. 


&c. &c. 


Arr ER the Charge of Contracts had 
been ſummed up by Sir James Erſkine St. 
Clair, on the zoth of May, Mr. Burke in- 
formed the Lords that the Commons had 
completely cloſed their caſe, and defired 
that Mr. Haſtings might be put upon his 
defence. Upou that occaſion Mr. Haſtings 
reminded their Lordſhips, that he had then 
a Petition lying before them for their con- 
ſideration; but be the event of that Peti- 
tion what it would, he earneſtly prayed to 
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be indulged with one day in addition to 


thoſe already employed upon his trial in 
this ſeſſion. 


This requeſt was granted; and when 
Mr. Haſtings appeared before their Lord- 
ſhips on Thurſday the ad of June, he re- 
turned them his fincere thanks for the in- 
dulgence which an amended ſtate of health 
allowed him to make more ufe of than he 
conceived he ſhould have been enabled to 
do, when laſt he had the honour to appear 
before them ; but ſtill he was ſo hoarſe 
from a violent cold as to be apprehenſive 
that he ſhould not be able to make himſelf 
perfectly heard. He was no orator, he 
faid, nor ambitious to be reckoned an orator ; 
he had therefore committed what he 
' wiſhed to offer to their Lordſhips to writ- 
ing, and begged permiſſion to ſpeak from 
his notes ; which being granted, Mr. Haſ- 
tings proceeded in nearly the following 


words: 
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MY LORDS, 


HOW painfully ſoever I may feel my 
diſappointment in not being able to bring 
my defence before your Lordſhips during 
the continuance of the preſent ſeſſion, I 
[nevertheleſs believe it to have been an in- 
dulgence which your Lordſhips would, if 
you could, have granted ; but which it was 
not in your power to grant, without ſuch 
a ſacrifice as an individual, ſupported even 
by the call of juſtice, in a trial which is 
become of ſuch magnitude and conſe- 
quence, as to attract the attention, and 
alarm the intereſts of thouſands, could not 
expect; and I do therefore, with the moſt 
patient and reſpectful ſubmiſſion, bow to 


your determination. 


I am thankful for your allowance of this 
one day in addition to the preſent ſeſſion. 
1 hope in ſuch a manner to avail myſelf 
of it as to compenſate to your Lordſhips 
no leſs than to myſelf for the trouble of 

| B 2 this 
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this ſhort attendance, and to induce your 
Lordſhips to put an end ſpeedily, and for 
ever, to my long and unexampled proſe- 
cution. 


It was not my intention, had your Lord- 
ſhips complied with the prayer of my pe- 
tition, to bring a laboured defence before 
you, applied to every allegation in the arti- 
cles of the proſecution. Neither could I 
hope that your Lordſhips would endure 
the time which would be required for it ; 
nor could I, if I would, produce all the 
evidence which would be neceſſary for 
ſuch a mode of defence. Of thirty- four 
gentlemen who compoſe the liſt of wit- 
neſſes, whom I had originally ſelected for 
examination, to the different and ſucceſſive 
allegations of the charge, ſome are dead; 
ſome returned to their ſervice in India; 
others, after an annual, but fruitleſs and 
diſheartening attendance, diſperſed in un- 
known parts of theſe kingdoms, or, for 
ought that J can tell, in the remoter re- 
gions of Europe. Thoſe whoſe attendance 
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1 could engage are very few in number, 
chiefly gentlemen connected with me by 


WE Ts 

the habits of familiar intercourſe, and their 
teſtimony, for that reaſon, liable to be de- 
preciated by the licence which the ma- 
nagers have aſſumed with the characters of 
thoſe, even of their own witnefles, whoſe 
evidence has not anſwered their expectation 
of it. 


Theſe, though competent to ſpeak in 
my behalf in matters of comparatively leſs 
importance, may be unacquainted with the 
greater points in my defence. My evi- 
dence, however ſelected, could not be ſo 
complete as it might have been, upon ſome 
points, becauſe thoſe, from whom ſtronger 
teſtimony might have been delivered, are no 
longer within my reach. 


In ſuch caſes, would your Lordſhips ad- 
mit it as an excuſe for inſufficient evi- 
dence, that I ſhould have had better to pro- 
duce had my trial been brought within the 
compaſs of a reaſonable time from its com- 
mencement? Would it have been per- 
mitted to me, for inſtance, to produce the 
minutes taken by my Counſel and Solicitor, 
though atteſted by them upon oath, of the 


exami- 


. 

examination of the late Lieutenant - colonel 
Eaton to a ſeries of acts committed under 
his immediate notice, and all proving in- 
conteſtibly the diſaffection of Cheyt Sing, 
and a determinate plan to erect his inde- 
pendence on our external and growing 
difficulties? Yet I have no other ſo ſtrong 
to offer to theſe points in corroboration of 
that, of which your Lordſhips are already 
in pyſſeſſion; and of this I am deprived, 
not by any neglect, or other cauſe which 
could be imputed to me, but only by the 
effect of that unparallelled injury which I 
have ſuffered, by the extenfion of a crimi- 
nal trial beyond the chances of duration in 
human life. 


P 


This diſadvantage, which every paſt 
year has augmented, every coming year 
will continue to augment, if it has not al- 
ready attained that point, at which any 
evidence which I could call, would be inef- 
fectual to the real uſes of it. 


Nor is i of the inſufficiency of any fu- 
ture evidence only that i complain, Even 
of the paſt I may expreſs my fear that 

much 
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much muſt be obliterated, and the whole 
rendered obſcure from the various lapſes of 
time ſince it was delivered, and from the 
impoſſibility of diſtinguiſhing accurately 
between the remembrance of proofs, and 
the remembrance of mere allegations. 


Every year has taken from me ſome of 
my Judges. New have ſucceeded, ſome 
by creation, ſome by inheritance, and 
others by election . None of your Lord- 

| ſhips 


The changes in the High Court of Juſtice ſince 
the trial of Mr. Haſtings commenced are as follow : 


Peers who have died, or are not returned in the preſent 


& Parliament. 
DE AD, DEAD, 
Dukes of Cumberland Earls of Pomfret 
Chandos Hardwicke 
Mancheſter : Oxford 
St. Alban's Abercorn 
Montague Copper 
v Leeds Waldegrave | 
Earls of Huntingdon = Kinnoul 
e Graham 
| Poulet Stanhope 
Clarendon. _ . - Guilford 


| | | Viſcounts 


| 1 


| ſhips will ſuppoſe I mean any diſreſpect, 
| when I obſerve that theſe cannot be ſup- 


| DEA D, Creationt« 
| | Viſcounts Montague Lords Kenyon 
| | Bolingbroke Dover 
l Courtenay Malmfbury 
| Dudley and Ward Fife 
. Biſhops Shipley of St. Aſaph Mulgrave 
| Halifax of St. Aſaph Fiſherwick 
| | Beauclere of Hereford Verulam 
[| Harley of Hereford Grenville 
1 Law of Carliſle Douglas 
| Thurlow of Durham Harewood 
if Barons Le Deſpencer Morton, Douglas 
i Say and Sele New Biſhops. 
| Grantley Dr. Douglas of Saliſbury 
| Boringdon Cleaver of Cheſter _ 
Berwick Horfley of St. David's 
Heathfield Beadon of Glouceſter 
Horne of Norwich 
Vernon of Carliſle 
Scots Peers not now in Par- 
luament. New Peers for Scotland. 
Marquis of Lothian Earls of Kelly 
Earls of Morton | Lauderdale 
Caſſilis Dumfries 
Galloway Elgin 
Hopetoun Glaſgow 
Aberdeen Torpichen 
Selkirk Total dead, or not re- 
Don more turned in this Parliament | 
Lord Kinnaird Creations and new Biſhops 17 
New Peers for Scotland 6 


N Total dead, or not in | — 
if Parliament - 45 Changes 68 
poſed 
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poſed to poſſeſs, or to be capable of attain- 
ing, the ſame knowledge of the paſt pro- 
ceedings as thoſe Who have attended to 
them from the beginning; and every ob- 
ſtruction to that knowledge is an injury to 
my cauſe, if mine is, as J aſſert it to be, 
the cauſe of truth. 


With ſo many examples of the uncer- 
tainty of human life, I cannot help ad- 
verting a little to my own. I thank God 
that I have had a more equal portion of 
health ſince the commencement of this 
trial, than conſidering the broken ſtate of 
my conſtitution, my advanced age, and the 
vexations of a ſix- years proſecution, I could 
have reaſonably hoped to poſſeſs. Yet I 
have not been wholly exempt from ſuch 
warnings as make me dread to truſt to the 
contingency of another year, the chance of 
an event ſo neceſſary to my peace of mind, 
as the termination of this tedious proſecu- 
tion, if by any preſent effort I can obtain 
it from your Lordſhips. 


For theſe reaſons, and others operating 
with a ſtronger force upon my mind, 
C though 
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though unneceſſary, and, perhaps, leſs fit- 
ting to be detailed to your Lordſhips, I 
Lv formed the reſolution, for which 1 
ſolicited my appearance on this day, before 
your Lordſhips, and for which I am alone 


reſponſible, whatever may be the event 
of it. 


I deem it juſt to my Counſel to declare, 


that although, in all matters of a legal na- 


ture, I ſhould rely moſt implicitly upon 
their advice ; and although I have no leſs 
reliance upon their perſonal zeal and at- 
tachment than on their profeſſional talents, 
yet in this inſtance I have followed the im- 
pulſe of my own judgement alone, with- 
out the aid of theirs, and even againſt it ; 
for it was not a deciſion ſubject to the rules 
of legal practice, but urged by internal 
conſiderations, of the force of which Ialone 
could be the judge. 


If they could have made my caſe ſo ab- 
ſolutely their own as to have felt the ſame 
impreſſion of it upon their minds, that it 
might make upon mine, ſtill they could 
not adviſe me to act upon that impreſſion 

with 


1 
with hazards by which J alone might be 
the ſufferer, and which it might be poſſible 
to avoid by waiting to a diſtant, though 
indefinite, ſeaſon for a ſurer termination of 
my trial, by a regular and detailed proceſs. 


My Lords, a great portion of my life 
has paſſed among a people with whom it 


is an eſtabliſhed and favourite maxim, that 


SPEEDY injuſtice, is better than TARDY jus- 
110k. ts, 


I ſhall not adopt this ſentiment in the 
literal extent of it ; nor from your Lord- 
ſhips ſhall I expect other than, at leaſt, in- 


tentional juſtice : but even to your Lord- 


ſhips, highly as I revere your authority, 
and truſt to the purity of your decifion, I 
will dare to avow, that I had rather expoſe 


myſelf to the hazard of your preſent con- 


demnation, if I thought there was a ha- 
zard of it, than wait to another year for 
my acquittal, with the uncertainty, that 
even that year would conclude the trial, 
But with far different expectations, I no- 
declare to your Lordſhips, that I am wil- 
e ling 
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ling and defirous to wave my defence to 
the charge preferred againſt me by the 
Commons of England, and to refer myſelf 
to your Lordſhips' immediate judgement, if 
your Lordſhips will be graciouſly pleaſed 
to proceed to IMMEDIATE judgement 


upon it. 


For my acquittal I truſt moſt confi- 
dently to the evidence adduced by my pro- 
ſecutors themſelves to make good their 
charge ; having myſelf liſtened with an at- 
tention ſcarce ever relaxed, or diverted 
from the proceedings; and being ſatisfied, 
that not one criminal allegation of the 
charge has been eſtabliſhed againſt me, 
and almoſt every one refuted by their own 
evidence, either by the replies of their oral 
witneſſes, or by the written documents, or 
their context, added by the vigilance of my 
Counſel, to the partial and mutilated ex- 
tracts from them, which were introduced 


by the Managers. 


Your Lordſhips will try my conduct by 
the evidence which my accuſers have 


brought before you—not by their ſpeeches. 
They 
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They were ſent by their employers to 
accuſe me, and to prove their accuſations, 
not to revile me, much leſs to expatiate 
with all the licence of unreſtrained decla- 
mation upon crimes, which their conſti- 
tuents had not authorized them to charge 
againſt me. But although I have reaſon, 
from my own obſervation, to believe that 
their laboured invectives produced on your 
Lordſhips' minds impreſſions favourable to 
my cauſe, in proportion as they were con- 
tradicted by the evidence before you, yet it 
was not to your Lordſhips' hearing alone 
that their invectives were directed. | 


It is the cuſtom of this country, and I 
applaud and admire the motive and the end 
of it, that the Court, before which the 
trial is heard, ſhould be open and free of 
acceſs to the whole world. But, my Lords, 
this cuſtom puts my fame and honour at 
iſſue with other judgements than your 
Lordſhips, and their judgements are formed 
not like yours, upon calm inveſtigation, and 
cool unbiafled wiſdom, deciding on the evi- 
dence only which has been ſtated ; no, my 
Lords, the audience come with ether 

minds, 
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minds, and with different motives. They 


come to hear the declamations of invective, 
and to be amuſed by the ingenuity of the 
orators. Bold aſſertions, however un- 
founded and unjuſt, are believed by them, 
becauſe they are boldly made, and heard 
without refutation or denial. Miſled by 
the arts of eloquence, they are deceived 
into opinions, of which it is impoſſible 
they can either detect the fallacy, or per- 
ceive the impoſition. 


They are pleaſed and deluded by the 
taients of the orator ; and whatever pre- 
judices he withes to create in their minds, 
they of neceſſity receive, and, after the 
entertainment of the day, depart with their 
paſſions inflamed, to communicate their ef- 
fects to the circle of their acquaintance. 


1 know your Lordſhips do not conſider 
ſuch declamations as any legal proofs, and 
I am confident you will not ſuffer them to 


make the ſlighteſt impreſſion on your 


judgements ; but is it poſſible that the ge- 
neral effect of them thus ſpread abroad, 
can fail to embitter my life, and affect my 

| peace 
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peace in ſociety, as long as the trial laſts, 
by producing all the ill conſequences on 
the public opinion, of a condemnation? 
for I fear, my Lords, that the axiom of the 
Engliſh law, that every one is to be pre- 


ſumed innocent until he is proved guilty 


by his Judges, will weigh but little when 
oppoſed to prejudices ſo conceived and diſ- 
ſeminated. 


It is impoſſible for me to refer Judges of 
this deſcription, and unneceflary for me 
to refer your Lordſhips, for the true crite- 
rion of my conduct, to the real and legal 
proceſs ; I mean to the evidence adduced, 
and adduced even by my proſecutors them- 
ſelves; and I dare to repeat, that this evi- 


dence alone is ſufficient for my acquittal, ſo 


far as it extends; and that where it does 


not acquit, it does not in a ſingle inſtance 
operate to my conviction. 


My Lords, the delay has, in ſome mea- 
ſure, been imputed to myſelf; how un- 
juſtly is known to your Lordſhips, and to 
all who have attended this trial. It has 
been ſaid that 1 might have anſwered ar- 

e ticle 


„ 
ticle, by article. That propoſal was re- 
jected by my Counſel, who alone were 
capable of judging of its propriety: but, 
my Lords, who could have thought that 
four ſeſſions would elapſe before I ſhould 
have an opportunity of anſwering ? There 
was no precedent in the hiſtory of this 
kingdom of a criminal trial laſting even 
through one ſeſſion of Parliament, much 
leſs through five. 


It was impoſſible for me to avail myſelf 
of the experience of others in this caſe, 
though poſterity may avail itſelf of mine. 
, But, my Lords, with reſpect to wilful de- 
; lay on my part, there never was a more 
ö unfounded aflertion ; for whilſt my accu- 
f ſers have their expences borne by the pub- 
lic *, I am continually waſting my private 
fortune, and that ſo rapidly that every 
day's delay amounts to a fine. This cir- 
cumſtance alone was ſufficient to exculpate 
me from every charge of delay and pro- 


* 'The public have already paid, on account only, 
above forty-five thouſand four hundred pounds for the 


expences incurred by the trial, 
-2 craſtina- 


1 
craſtination: and this circumſtance, my 
Lords, contributes its ſhare (though I own 
but a ſmall ſhare) in urging me to ſolicit 
your immediate deciſion. 


My Lords, it would be an endleſs taſk 
to enumerate all the items of accuſation 
which have been made uſe of againſt me 
during the courſe of this long and tedious 
trial. I have been repreſented by one of 
the Managers (to uſe his own terms) an 
Encyclopedia of Criminality. It is, how- 
ever, generally ſpeaking, ſufficient for the 
perſon accuſed, to give a general denial to 
general charges. But it will not take up 
much time to ſtate to your Lordſhips the 
ſubſtance of the general charges, ſo often 
repeated, and ſo loudly proclaimed at your 


Lordſhips' bar, and to the public. 


You have been told that I have ruined 
and depopulated the provinces entruſted to 
my care; that I have violated treaties, and 
brought diſgrace and diſcredit upon the Bri- 
tiſh name in India; that I have opprefled 
the native inhabitants by my extortion, or 
arbitrary demands of money; that I have 
D waſted 


. 


waſted the public treaſure by profuſion; 
and that I have been guilty of diſobedience 
to the orders of my ſuperiors. This is 
the ſubſtance of the general charges urged 
againſt me ; and it is a great happineſs and 
comfort to me that I have it in my power 
to anſwer them by facts of ſuch public no- 
toriety, as to require no proof. 


My Lords, in refutation of the FIRST, 
namely, that I ruined the country com- 
mitted to my care, I need only ſay, I in- 
creaſed the revenues of my government from 
three millions to five“. They have in- 


creaſed 


* By a paper entered upon the journals of the 
Houſe of Commons on the 20th of March, 1782, it 
appears that the total reſources of the Bengal govern- 
ment, from April 1771, to April 1772, being the year 
preceding the adminiſtration of Mr. Haſtings, were 
three crores thirteen lacks, twenty-three thouſand 
eight hundred and ninety-five current rupees, or 


3.130, 895 J. 10s. 


By a vote of the Houſe of Commons of the 25th of 
May, 1788, on the motion of Mr. Dundas, it appears 
that the total reſources of the Eengal government, 


for 
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ereaſed ſince my departure, and are ſtill 
increaſing; infallibly proving thereby an 
increaſed population, and a good govern- ' 
ment in former years. The accounts de- 
livered annually to the Houſe of Commons 
by the Miniſter for India are, indeed, the 
beſt anſwer that can poſſibly be given to 
the charge which I am now ſpeaking of. 


In anſwer to my having violated trea- 
ties, and brought diſgrace and diſcredit on 
the Britiſh nation, I defire to inform your 
Lordſhips, that the letters of Mozuffer 
Jung“ and Fyzoola Khan “* to my ſuc- 
ceflor in office were laid before the Houſe 


for the three laſt years of Mr, Haſtings's adminiſtra- 
tion, were each year, upon the average, five crores, 
twenty-one lacks, eighty-eight thouſand, one hundred 
and fifty-ſix current rupees, or $5,218,8151. 128., 
being an increaſe of above two millions fterling ; 
and the reſources have ſince been increaſed above three 
hundred thouſand pounds a year, 


* Mozuffer Jung is the Nabob of Furruckabad, 
and Fyzoola Cawn the Rohilla Chief of Rampore. 


Two of the *articles of impeachment have their 
names, but both have been abandoned by the preſent 
Houſe of Commons. 
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of Commons. They requeſted to be treated 
by him as they had been treated by me. 
To theſe I may add, the letters of Moodajee 
Booſla *, the Sovereign of Berar, to Mr, 
Macpherſon, wherein he ſpeaks of me in 
the moſt honourable terms, and expreſſes 
an anxiety for my health, far beyond the 
common courſe of compliment. If far- 
ther teſtimony were requiſite, I might alſo 
quote, the letters of Nizam Ulmoolk + to 


his Majeſty, and of Madajee Sindia Þ to 


his Majeſty, and to the Company, yet 
more ſtrongly expreſſive of their ſenſe of 


my juſtice and good faith. 


In anſwer to the charge of my having 


oppreſſed the natives by extortions and 
exactions, I have to offer the teſtimonials 


of all ranks of people in India in my fa- 


vour. I truſt your Lodſhips have not for- 


* The firſt in rank of the Mahratta feudal Chiefs, 
+ The Chief or Subadar, of the province of Ducan. 


T A Mabratta Chief, holding a large feudal Try 
tory in the Weſt of India, and connected, during the 


_ adminiſtration of Mr. Haſtings, by a ſeparate treaty 


of alliance with the Company. 


3 got 
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got what my accuſer ſaid upon this ſub- 
jet two years ago. When theſe memo- 
rials arrived, he felt the weight of them, 
He found the fituation of an accuſer to be 
very aukward, when the people, in whoſe 
name he had charged me with the groſſeſt 
oppreſſion, denied the truth of his accuſa- 
tions. He told your Lordſhips that the 
teſtimonials were extorted, and, in a figu- 
rative manner of ſpeaking, he ſaid, ** that 
„ the hands were yet warm with the 
thumb ſcrews that had been put on 
© them,” 


The abſurdity of this declaration was 
ſach as to require no anſwer. My influ- 
ence in India has long ceaſed. It is very 
ſeldom that mankind are grateful enough 
to do even common juſtice to a fallen Mi- 
niſter ; and I believe there never was an 
inſtance in the annals of human nature, of 
an injured people riſing up voluntarily to 
bear falſe teſtimony in favour of a diſtant, 
and proſecuted oppreſſor. 


In anſwer to my having ſquandered 
away the public treaſure, I have only to 
refer 
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refer your Lordſhips to the amount of the 
expences, civil and mulitary,of the go- 
vernment of Bengal during my adminiſ- 
tration, and that of my ſucceſſor, in peace 
and in war: let the balance, which is very 
conſiderable in my favour, determine whe- 
ther I have been profuſe, or economical, 


In anſwer to the general charge of diſ- 
obedience to the orders of the Court of Di- 
rectors, I will not pretend to ſay that I 
have in no inſtance deviated from their in- 
ſtructions; moſt aſſuredly I have; but 
wherever I have done ſo, I truſt I ſhall be 
able to juſtify thoſe deviations by the neceſ- 
ſity of the caſe, and by the event. 


That the Court of Directors were ſfa- 
tisfied with the general line and tenor of 
my conduct, is cvident from the thanks 
which I have been repeatedly honoured 


with by that body. 


J have farther to ſay, that the general 
ſenſe of the Proprietors has been at all 
times in my fAvour; for I have had re- 
peatedly their thanks alfo, in the fulleſt, Ang 
. moſt unqualified manner. 


My 


1 

My Lords, I am ſeuſible, that though 1 
had the thanks and approbation of my ſu- 
periors in many inſtances, and though it 1s 
acknowledged by many of thoſe who voted 
for my impeachment, that my ſervices 
were of the utmoſt importance, and, in 
fact, have preſerved India to this country®, 
I am ſenſible, I fay, that notwithſtanding 
theſe thanks and ſervices, it is {till poſſible 
for me to have committed many reprehen- 
ſible actions, and that the perfomance of a 
thouſand meritorious deeds, is no proof of 

innocence, in other tranſactions. | 


My Lords, although I have fully and 
irrefutably anſwered all the general charges 
urged againſt me, I cannot expect you will 
give me credit for perfect innocence in 
every particular inſtance, unleſs that inno- 
cence were proved by evidence now before 
you; and it is with a view of recalling 
your Lordſhips' attention to that proof, 
that I ſhall now enter into a curſory ex- 


* This acknowledgement was unequivocally made 


in the late Parliament, both by Mr. Pitt and Mr, 
Dundas. | 


amina- 
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amination of the criminal points contained 
in the four ſeveral articles which have been 
brought before your Lordſhips. 


It cannot be expected I ſhould reply, in 
the ſpace of one day, to every minute alle- 
gation which my accuſers would have 


your Lordſhips behold in a criminal point 


of view. The want of time will not per- 
mit to go into a detail; and I muſt there- 
fore direct my attention to the great points 

{criminality, as they are called by my 
accuſers. 


The firſt charge which was brought be- 
fore your Lordſhips (I am ſorry to ſay now 
more than three years ago) was, that re- 
ſpecting Benares—and the points to which 
criminality is imputed are principally theſe : 
That I violated a treaty with an indepen- 
dent Prince, by unjuſtly compelling him 
to pay five lacks of rupees annually for 
three years; that I cauſed his perſon to 
be arreſted, and that I intended to impoſe 
upon him an enormous fine for imputed 
delinquency ; that I expelled him from his 
country, and appointed a ſucceſſor with a 

ſtipula- 


n 


ſtipulation of ſeventeen lacks of rupees 
advanced rent to the Company. 


My Lords, theſe are the ſuppoſed prin- 
cipal points of criminality in the firſt ar- 
ticle.. Theſe are not all; but the re- 
mainder are of an inferior nature, and ſo 
dependent upon thoſe which I have enu- 


merated, that they muſt ſtand or fall to- 
gether, 


My Lords, there is abundant evidence 
adduced by my proſecutors to ſhew that 
Cheyt Sing was not an independent Prince. 
He was, as his father and grandfather had 
been, the vaſſal of Sujah Dowla. The 
diſtricts of Benares and Ghazepore were 
transferred to our government by the pre- 

ſent Nabob of Oude, at a time when I 
myſelf could not be anſwerable for any of 
the acts of Adminiſtration, being then in a 
minority. 


My Lords, it 1s true that my. accuſers 

took infinite gains to prove that Cheyt Sing 

| was made independent of our government 
in every reſpect, except that of paying to i 

E It 
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it annually twenty-three lacks of rupees, 
and that we had irrevocably bound our- 
ſelves down not to exact, in any caſe what- 
ever, a larger ſum than that juſt men- 
tioned. All this body of proof is collected 
from the diſcordant minutes of the dif- 
ferent members of the Council, and from 
the reſolutions of the whole. Upon theſe 
minutes and reſolutions they have reſted 
Cheyt Sing's right of independency. 


My Lotds, I ſcarcely need tell you, that 
whatever our various reſolutions or opi- 
nions might be, individually or collec- 
tively, they could not affect the right or 
title of Cheyt Sing to the Zemindary, nor 
the tenure by which he held it. He was 
neither more nor leſs than a Zemindar, 
His Sunnud and Pottah were made out, not 
from a copy of ſtipulations and agreements 
between him and the Company, but from 
the common formulz of ſuch inſtruments 
granted to zemindars in the Company's 
original provinces. The Rajah never pre- 
tended any right to ſtipulate or demand: 
he was content with what the Company 
was pleaſed to allow him. 

My 
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My Lords, I do again inſiſt upon it, that 
no arguments, votes, or reſolutions, of our 
Board, could confer any right or title upon 
Cheyt Sing, which he did not poſſeſs from 
his Pottah and Sunnud : therefore the 

whole of the evidence, which the Ma- 
nagers have brought reſpecting our various 
opinions on the rights of Cheyt Sing, is 
null and void ; and he muſt be conſidered 
the ſame as any other zemindar of the 
Britiſh government, with the exception of 
certain privileges conferred upon him, 
which were accurately defined in the Sun- 
nud and Pottah, 


Perhaps there never was a more unfair 
attempt to delude a Court of Juſtice than 
that of making me anſwerable for viola- 
tion of a treaty with an independent Prince, 
who had no other claim to independence 
than that of being ſo ſtiled in ſome of our 
debates in Council, through the inaccuracy 
of language. 


I; follows from what I have ſaid, that 
if every government has, in time of danger 
and neceflity, a right to increafe the taxes 
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and revenues upon their ſubjects, we had 
alſo the ſame right to increaſe the tax, rent, 
or revenue, or whatever name be given to 
Chyte Sing's yearly payments, upon him, 
who was our ſubject, whenever neceſſity 
ſhould require it; and of that neceſſity 
Government only could judge. 


Theſe, my Lords, were my ſentiments 
at the time when I moved in Council for a 
temporary ſubſidy to be paid by Chyte 
Sing. Theſe are my ſentiments at the pre- 
ſent moment. I conſidered taxation and 
protection as inſeparably ariſing from each 
other. I never did look upon the Sunnud 
as exempting Chyte Sing from the cul- 
tomary demands which all ſuperior ſtates 
in India make upon their dependants in 
time of war; namely, that of aids both 
in money and troops. To this point of 
right in our government, to demand aid 
in troops and money during a war, I muſt 
entreat your Lordihips moſt particularly 
to attend; for if your Lordſhips ſhall be 
of opinion with His Majeſty's prime Mi- 
niſter, an opinion delivered with much 
ſolemnity in the Houſe of Commons, that 
in Our 


(39) 
our Government did poſſeſs the right, then 
all the criminality imputed to this demand 
of a contribution of Chyte Sing vaniſhes, 
and is totally annihilated. But ſhould 
your Lordſhips think otherwiſe, which I 
cannot for a moment ſuppoſe, in that event 
my guilt will be a mere error of judge- 


ment, which is rather a weakneſs of hu- 


man nature than a faulr. 


Again, if your Lordſhips think with 
me, that we had a right to call upon 
Chyte Sing, then the next queſtion will 
be, whether our demands were too great 
for the urgency of the occaſion, or be- 
yond his ability to comply with. The 
ſum demanded was only five lacks, and it 
was not made till after we commenced a 
war with the Mahrattas, and had received 
intelligence of a war with the French, and 
thought ourſelves in danger of an invaſion. 


My Lords, I need not enter into a detail 


of the various objeCtions, difficulties, and 


delays, which Chyte Sing made in the 
payment of the required aid. It is ſuffi- 
cient to acknowledge, that I went up the 

| country 
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country determined to call him to account 
for his miſconduct, The reſult was his 
impriſonment and reſcue, a rebellion, and 
his conſequent expulſion from his contury. 


My Lords, if we had a right to an ex- 
traordinary aid from our zemindars in time 
of war, we had a right to enforce that 
demand. We did enforce it upon Cheyt 
Sing; but it was attended with ſo many 
increafing difficulties and delays, that it 
almoſt rendered abortive the purpoſes it 
was intended for at a moſt critical ſeaſon, 


My Lords, it is urged againſt me as a 
matter of great criminality, that I put the 
Rajah Cheyt Sing under arreſt, It is true, 
I did ſo; but his arreſt was not attended 
with any diſgraceful reſtraint, for it was in 
his own houſe. 


It is alſo urged againſt me with much 
| acrimony, that I intended to lay a fine on 
the Rajah of fifty lacks of rupees. The 
ſum is undoubtedly large in ſound ; but it 
by no means exceeded the ability of Cheyt 
Sing to pay it with eaſe, as is evident from 

I the 
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the treaſures left behind him, after he had 
employed all his carriage cattle to export 
his gold and jewels to a foreign territory. 
He muſt have been immenſely rich; and a 
fmall fine would not have been felt as any 
puniſhment by a man of his opulence. 
But, my Lords, whether I was wrong or 
right in my intention, I had no other view 
in it than that of relieving the neceſſities of 
the Company, by an a& which I conceived 
to be ſtrictly juſt. And after all, there 
certainly can be no crime in an unexecuted 
intention, an intention which. the Rajah 
knows not to this hour, and which I | 
poſſibly might have altered upon the Ra- 

jah's ſubmiſſion and promiſe of better 

conduct. = 3 


The next point of criminality is, that 1 
appointed a ſucceſſor after the expulſion of 
Cheyt Sing, and increaſed the revenues to 
ſeventeen lacks of rupees annually. 55 


My Lords, there was no alternative be- 
tween the xeſtoration of Cheyt Sing, and 
the appointment of a ſucceſſor. The for- 

mer 
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mer was impoſſible *, and the latter con- 
ſequently unavoidable. In my choice of a 
ſucceſſor, I was guided by the rules of con- 
ſanguinity and hereditary ſucceſſion; and 
in ſettling the revenues, I did what my 
duty to the Company required of me. I 
fixed their amount from the beſt informa- 
tion of the country's abilities to pay it ; 
and the annual payments of the ſame ſum, 
from that time to the preſent, with trifling 
balances in ſome years, which have ſince 
been realized, are a ſufficient teſtimony of 
its not being over-rated +. 


*The Directors wrote to Bengal on the 28th of 
January, 1784: After the re/i/lance which the Rajah: 
& had made, no countenance could be conſiſtently ſhewn 
& him, nor was any meaſure for his reſtoration ever 


& propoſed.” 


+ From the Reſident at Benares to Earl Cornwallis, 
&c., in Council, dated Benares, November 5, 1790 : 
I think it, however, proper to acquaint your Lord- 
„ ſhip, that the full revenue to which the honourable 
Company is entitled, according to the terms of the 
« ſettlement concluded for the term of the Rajah's 
« life by the late Governor General, (Mr. Haſtings), 
has, with due regularity, and without any hard/hip or 


«difficulty, been realized.” 


Before 
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Before 1 quit this article, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to call the attention of your Lord- 
ſhips to another point: Acting. as I did, 
under a delegated authority, I sb 


that whenever my ſuperiors had informa- 
tion both of my opinion and conduct, and 
expreſſed no diſapprobation of either, their 
ſilence amounted to an approbation, and 


may be juſtly pleaded by me as a full juſ- 


tification of my conduct. When I firſt 


propoſed the demand of five lacks of ru- 
pees a year during the war, a doubt was 


ſtarted by Mr. Francis as to our right of 


making it; I recorded my opinion, that 


we poſſeſſed that right which is inherent in 
all governments, of calling upon their ſub- 


Jes for extraordinary aids upon extraordi- 
nary emergencies, and that we were not 
_ precluded from exerciſing that right by any 
engagement made with Cheyt Sing. 


A ſecond debate aroſe at the Board upon 


the ſame queſtion in conſequence of his 
delays and evaſions, and a pointed refer- 
ence was made of the queſtion, in both 
inſtances, to the Court of DireRors, from 


whom I never received one word of cen- 
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ſure or diſapprobation to what we continued 
to do, and regularly reported in our letters 
and minutes, for three years ſucceſſively. 
The ſame communication was made to His 
Majeſty's Miniſter, the preſent Earl of 
Guildford, with whom, at his own re- 
queſt, I correſponded for many years. 


My Lords, it would be an extremely 
hard caſe to make me anſwerable for an 
error in judgement ; into which, if I have 
fallen, I have fallen in common with my 
immediate ſuperiors, and His Majeſty's Mi- 
niſter. But, my Lords, I feel myſelf fo 
ſtrong, ſo grounded on the matter of right, 
that I hold it almoſt impoſſible there ſhould 
be a diflenting opinion in any human be- 
ing who will be at the pains of examining 
the queſtion with impartiality, 


My Lords, in the courſe of this trial 
my accuſers, to excite a popular odium 
againſt me, have called me the abettor or 
uſurper of arbitrary power. I certainly did 
not uſe the words arbitrary power in the ſenſe 
which has been imputed to me. The lan- 


guage, 
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guage, it is true, was not my own, for 1 
was indebted for that part of my defence to 
the aſſiſtance of a friend; but this I can 
aver, that nothing more was meant by 
arbitrary power than diſcretionary power. 
I confidered myſelf and Council as in- 
veſted with that diſcretionary power which 
Commanders in Chief have over their ar- 
mies, which the Legiſlature has lately con- 
ferred in a greater extent on Lord Corn- 
wallis ſingly, and which all Governments 
have in their legiſlative capacity over the 
property of their ſubjects. I never con- 
ſidered that my will or caprice was to be 
the guide of my conduct, but that I was 
reſponſible for the uſe of the authority 
with which I was inveſted, to thoſe who 
had conferred it on me. 


My Lords, let me be tried by this rule: 
Did I act prudently and conſiſtently with 
the intereſt of my ſuperiors, and of the 
people whom I governed ? Whatever may 
be your Lorſhip's opinion upon this queſ- 
tion, I can with a ſafe conſcience declare 
to all the world, that my intentions were 

F 2 perfectly 
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perfectly upright, and biaſſed by no ſelfiſh 


conſiderations whatever. 


My Lords, having ſaid thus much on 
the ſubject of the firſt article, I muſt pray 
your patience whilſt I make a few com- 
ments on the ſecond. 


The principal point of imputed crimi- 
nality in this article is, that after the Su- 
preme Council had guaranteed the Begum 
in the poſſeſſion of the treaſure left in her 
cuſtody by her deceaſed huſband, Sujah 
Dowlah, I permitted her ſon to reſume by 
force the ſaid treaſures, and thereby vio- 
lated the guarantee. In order to influence 
the minds of your Lordſhips and the Pub- 
lic, great pains were taken by my accuſers 
to repreſent me as guilty of the moſt atro- 
cious cruelties and barbaritics in the act of 
reſumption. I have, however, the happi- 
neſs to find, that it is totally unneceflary 
for me to enter into an exculpation of my- 
{elf with regard to the latter part; for the 
evidence of Captain Jacques and Major 
Grlpin clearly proves, not only that no 
cruelties were committed in the manner 


which 
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which is ſtated in the articles, but if there 
really had been any cruelties committed, 
no blame could be imputed to me, nor to 
any perſon acting under the Britiſh Govern- 
ment. That the reſumption of the Be- 
gum's jagheers, and the reſumption of 
her treaſure, had my approbation, I readily 
admit; nay more, I admit, that after I 
had given my conſent to the Nabob's re- 
ſuming all the jagheers, and reſuming all 
the treaſure, I did earneſtly urge him to 
carry his intentions into effect, 


My Lords, at the time of my giving 
this conſent, I was, from the intelligence 
I had received, fully convinced of the Be- 
gum's diſaffection to our Government. It 
was not my opinion only, but it was the 
general rumour of the country, that ſhe 
and her Miniſters aided and ſupported 
Cheyt Sing in his rebellion. That ſuch 
was the general rumour and public opinion, 
is evident from the affidavits already be- 
fore your Lordſhips; and notwithſtanding 
the ingenuity of the Managers, who la- 
boured to explain away their meanings, 
they ſtill contain and afford the moſt am- 
ple 
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ple proof of the hoſtile intentions, both of 
the Begum and her Miniſters, towards our 
Government. But had the continuation 
of this ſeſſion enabled me to enter into a 


detailed defence, I could have brought the 


molt irreſiſtible evidence to prove, not only 
the general rumour and opmion, but alſo 
that the Begum did, through her Miniſ- 
ters, actually lend her aſſiſtance to our 
enemies. 


My Lords, I believe there is no ſtate in 
the world that conſiders a guarantee, made 
in favour of another ſtate, binding any 
Jonger than whilſt they continue in amity 
with each other. The firſt hoſtile act of 
the party guaranteed is, and muſt be, a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for withdrawing protection. 


It is not expected that we ſhould protect 
our enemies. It is true the Begum could 
not be conſidered as the Queen or Empreſs 
of an independent ſtate : ſhe was properly 
a Jagheerdar, under the dominion of her 
ſon ; and, perhaps, there was much more 
internal criminality in making the gua- 
rantee, than in withdrawing it. The act of 

| making 
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making it was not mine; it was done by 
the Reſident without the knowledge of the 
Board ; but it had their approbation after 
it was done. Neither do I contend, that 
our Government was not bound to the ful- 
filment of the conditions. But as a great 
clamour had been raiſed without doors 
about the reſumption of the Begum's tre- 
ſure, and as it has been repreſented as a 
moſt unnatural act for a ſon to rob his 
mother, I hope your Loadſhips will allow 
me to ſtate and explain the matter. 


When Sujah Dowlah died, he left a 
large ſum of money in the cuſtody of his 
wife : ſhe had been his treafurer, and was 
ſo at his deceaſe. By the Mahomedan 
laws, the widow having a dower or ſettle- 
ment, is not entitled to any ſhare of the 
inteſtate's effects. Sujah Dowlah died with- 
out a will; and though poſſeſſed of a very 
large ſum of ready money, was alſo very 
deeply in debt. His debts, if paid, would 
probably have conſumed every rupee in his 
treaſury. In India, as in all other coun- 
tries, debts muſt be paid, if there are ſuf- 
ficient aſſets, prior to legacies, or any diſ- 

| 2 tribution 
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tribution among the heirs. In any point” 
of view, the Begum had no legal right to 
the treaſures of her deceaſed huſband : ſhe 
had no right, except that of poſſeſſion; 
and of that her ſon would have forcibly 
deprived her, had not the Reſident inter- 
fered with his conciliatory advice between 
them. Nothing could excuſe his interfer- 
ence, but the conſideration of the near 
relationſhip between the parties, and the 
certainty of the Nabob's having his juſt 
right at the death of his mother. Had 
my accuſers thought fit to have taken the 
other fide of the queſtion, they could with 
as much eaſe, and with much more Juſtice, 
have influenced the minds of their hearers 
againſt the mother for her unnatural con- 
duct to her ſon, than they did influence them 
againſt the ſon for ill conduct to his mo- 
ther —I ſay with much more juſtice, be- 
cauſe the ſon had a right by the laws of 
his country, which his mother had not. 
If the latter was deprived of the treaſure, 
ſhe was only deprived of that ſome years 
later, of which the could make no uſe, 
and which ſhe ought voluntarily to have 
given up ſome years ſooner. My Lords, I. 
1 ſpeak 
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ſpeak this on the equity of the caſe; for 
though it may be contended that the Be- 
gum had a right to the treaſure, by the 
Nabob's conceſſion and our guarantee, ſhe 
never had, nor could have, an equitable 


right to retain it. There would have been 


nothing unjuſt or unnatural in the Nabob's 
taking by force the treaſure left by his fa- 
ther, if he had done it in the firſt inſtance, 
and appropriated it to the payment of the 
immenſe debts which Sujah Dowlah owed 
when he died“, and which the ſon was 
obliged to pay. It is nothing more than is 
done frequently by our Courts of Juſtice, 


who will compel an avaricious mother to 


divide her deceaſed huſband's property with 
her children, by an execution on her goods, 
or impriſonment of her perſon. 


If there would have. been nothing im- 
proper in the Nabob's inſiſting upon his 
right in the firſt inſtance, there could be 
nothing unnatural in what he did in the 
ſecond inſtance : he only exerciſed a right 


* Above half a crore of rupees to the Eaſt-India 
Company, and from nine to fifteen months pay due to 
an army of one hundred thouſand men. 
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which he was reſtrained from uſing by a 
foreign influence, which, as I have ſaid, 
was not very properly exerted. 


But, my Lords, whether our interfer- 
ence in the original diſpute between the 
mother and the ſon was right or not, it 
was certain ſhe was entitled to our favour 


no longer than while ſhe continued to de- 
ſerve it. 


My Lords, after I had, upon the fulleſt 
conviction of the Begum's diſaffection to 
our Government, couſented to the reſump- 
tion of the treaſure and jagheers, it is true, 
I was deſirous of having it carried into 
immediate effect. But the reſumption of 
the jagheers was firſt propoſed by the Na- 
bob himſelf to be general; and the point 
upon which I afterwards preſſed him was, 
that of reſuming the jagheers from his or- 
derlies—a deſcription of men that were by 
no meaus deſerving of his countenance or 
favour. He never was averſe to the reſump- 
tion of the jagheers which were held by his 
mother ; but rather than extend that re- 
ſumption to his orderlies, though origi- 
nally propoſed by himſelf, he would have 
abandoned the plan altogether. This 


I op- 


a a. 


I oppoſed ſtrenuouſly, becauſe, having 
committed myſelf by the aſſent I gave, I 
could not brook the idea of my name be- 
ing made uſe of for the purpoſe of making 
ſo unworthy a diſtinction, which muſt 
have affected both the character of myſelf, 
and of the Engliſh Government. 


Much criminality has been imputed to 
my negle& of the Company's orders, 
which enjoined me to make a judicial 
enquiry into the truth of the Begum's 
diſaffeftion. My Lords, I poſitively deny 
now, as I did at the time in Bengal, 
that any order was tranſmitted to us to 
make any enquiry at all“; and if upon 


any 


* The paragraph which the Managers called an 
order, and which Mr. Haſtings here denies to be one, 
runs as follows : | 


« If it ſhall hereafter be found that the Begums did 

* not take that hoſtile part which has been repre- 
« ſented, as well in the Governor General's narrative, 
„ as in the ſeveral documents therein referred to, 
(and as it no where appears from the papers at pre- 
« ſent in our poſſeſſion that they excited any commo- 
<« tion previous to the impriſonment of Cheyt Sing, 
« but only armed themſelves in conſequence of that 
G2 | tranſ- 
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any conſtruction of language it had been 
deemed an order, which it was not by 
any one Member of the Board, it would 
have been an act of inſanity in us to have 
obeyed it, in Auguſt, 1783, when a per- 
fect reconciliation had taken place between 
the Nabob and his mother. Such an en- 
quiry would have thrown all the Nabob's 
dominions into utter confuſion. To have 
entered into an enquiry, if it had been or- 
dered, which I affirm, and ſo did Mr. 
Macpherſon, after attentively reading the 
letter, it was not, would -have opened the 


© tranſaQtion, and as it is probable that ſuch a con- 
« duct proceeded entirely from motives of ſelf defence, 
&« under an apprehenſion that they themſelves might 
« likewiſe be laid under unwarrantable contributions) 
% e direct, that you uſe your influence with the 
% Vizier that their jagheers may be reſtored to them; 
cc but if they ſhould be under apprehenſions reſpecting 
« the future conduct of the Vixier, and wiſh our fur- 
cc ther protection, it is our pleaſure that you afford 
« theſe ladies an aſylum within the Company's terri- 
&« tories, and there be paid the amount of their jag- 
„ heers agreeably to the ſecond article of the late 
« treaty, through the medium of our Reſident, as 
% may be aſcertained upon an average eſtimate of 
„ ſome years back.“ 

breach 


5 

breach again, and, perhaps, prevented it 
from ever cloſing: beſides, no arguments 
upon earth could have convinced the Nabob 
of the propriety of his reſtoring the trea- 
ſure, which ever was, in ſtrict juſtice and 
equity, his own, and of which he had been 
unjuſtly kept out of poſſeſſion. 


My Lords, there is a contradiction in 
the charges brought againſt me by my 
proſecutors, which ſhew, that their zeal for 
accuſing, tranſported them beyond the 
bounds of judgement. I am accuſed of 
wringing by violence from the Nabob, 518 
conſent to the reſumption of the treaſures 
and of the jagheers in one part of the ar- 
ticle ; and in another, of having ſold my 
conſent to the ſame meaſure for ten lacks 
of rupees to the Nabob *. 


My 


* Extract from the ſecond article. 


« Which ſaid pleaſure and order of the ſaid War- 
« ren Haſtings was forced upon the ſaid Nabob, and 
«, his conſent to the ſaid unjuſt and unjuſtifiable acts 
% wrung from him with an almoſt unconquerable re- 
« luQtance, 


% And all the above acts and deeds are ſtill more 
« highly 
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My Lords, it is impoſſible theſe two 
Propoſitions can ſtand together : they con- 
tradict each other, and I poſitively deny 
them both. I have another obſervation to 
make with reſpect to the reſumption of the 
jagheers. It was ſtipulated with the Nabob, 
that an equivalent in money ſhould be an- 
nually paid to the Begum, in lieu of the 
lands of which ſhe was deprived. There 
was certainly no injuſtice in this, and the 
meaſure was of infinite ſervice to the Na- 
bob's government; for it cut off thoſe 
miſchiefs to which a divided authority is 
always liable in India. 


I muſt intreat your Lordſhips to remem- 
ber, that at the time I formed an inten- 
tion to levy a fine upon Cheyt Sing, and 
when I conſented to the reſumption of the 


„highly aggravated by the groſs and avowed cor- 
eruption in which they originated. The ſaid Warren 
* Haſtings, at or about the time when he executed 
** the ſaid treaty of Chunar, withdrew the guarantee, 
% and planned the ſeizure of the treaſures as aforeſaid, 
&« having, accepted, and taken to his own uſe, a pre- 
% ſent, or bribe, of one hundred thouſand pounds 
© from the ſaid Nabob,” &c. &c. 


2 Begum's 
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Begum's treaſure, our Government was 
in the utmoſt diſtreſs for money. I need 
not in this place enter into a minute de- 
tail of the ſeveral armies we then had in 
the field, or of the various demands upon 
me, for immediate ſupplies of treaſure. It 
is ſufficient to ſay, that the diſtreſs was as 
great as it was poſſible to be without an 
actual ſtate of bankruptcy, and inſolvency. 
It was very natural, under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, for me to avail myſelf of every 
Juſt means of ſupply, which fortune might 
throw in my way. It might, and I may 
ſay it actually did, incline me to act with 
greater promptitude and deciſion than I 
otherwiſe ſhould have done. I do not, 
however, mean to ſay, that the want of 
money for the public ſervice would have 
induced me to take the very meaſures I 
did: neither is it neceſſary to ſay what 
meaſures I ſhould have taken, under other 
circumſtances, to procure the ſpeedy pay- 
ment of the Nabob's debt. But it would 
have been highly criminal in me, had I 
neglected or refuſed to give my aſſent to 
the Nabob's propoſition, which was founded 


In 
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in juſtice and expediency, both for his 
government and ours, and particularly at 
a time when treaſure was ſo much wanted 
for the payment of our armies. 


My Lords, I do moſt ſolemnly declare 
that I ated to the beſt of my judgement, 
paying due regard on the one hand to the 
laws of juſtice, and on the other to the 
intereſt of my employers. To myſelf in- 
dividually it was a matter of no moment 
how the exigencies of the ſervice were 
ſupplied, ſo they were actually and effec- 
tually ſupplied. I could have no undue 
bias upon my mind; for had J been in- 
clined to a& corruptly, I might have found 
my own account in forbearance, but not in 
exaction. 


The xExTr charge, my Lords, is that of 
the PRESENTS, and it divides itſelf into 
two parts, viz. that of the concealed, and 
that of the avowed preſents. 


In anſwer to the firſt, I need only fay, 
that there is no proof before your Lord- 
TE ſhips 
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ſhips of my having accepted any thing more 
than the common Zeafut* ; and even of 
this there is no other proof than my own 
admiſſion. I will not pretend to deny, I 
never did deny, that I accepted the uſual 
entertainments which were then (for it was 
previous to the act of Parliament prohibit- 
ing the receipt of preſents) uſually given 
to the Viſitor, by the Viſited. The Nabob 
of Bengal received a thouſand ficca rupees 
a day for a ſimilar entertainment from the 
Company, as often as he viſited the Gover- 
nor in Calcutta. It was uſual in the coun- 
try, and it is impoſſible for any perſon to 
read any oriental hiſtory, without know- 
ing, that the cuſtom has prevailed all over 
the Eaſt, from the moſt ancient times to 
the preſent. My predeceſſors, as I was in- 
formed, had received the ſame, and it was 
never held criminal in them. I can moſt 
ſolemnly affirm for myſelf, and ] dare ſay 
it might be ſaid for my predeceſſors alſo, 
that I did not add one rupee to my fortune 
by this allowance; and I am confident I 
muſt have charged as large 2 a ſum to the 


* Egtertainment. 
HE Com- 
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Company, if it had not been paid to mie 
according to invariable uſage, from the 
Nizamut. It is impoſſible there could have 
been any thin g wrong in this tranſaction: 
hot only was it a matter of public noto- 
riety never denied by me, but the opinion 
of Counſel was taken by the Company, as 
to the propriety of commencing a proſe- 
cution againſt me for it, at a time when 
the Miniſter wifhed to ſeize any ground 
for removing me from my ſtation, through 
the medium of the Court of Directors. 
The Legiflature, ſince this buſineſs was 
the ſubject of diſcuffion, has three ſeveral 
times appointed me Governor General of 
Bengal, at the recommendation of that Mi- 
niſter. Surely, my Lords, it cannot be the 
intention of my countrymen, after availing 
themſelves of my ſervices as long as they 
wanted them, to call me to an account for 
acts, which were publicly known fifteen” 
years ago. If there was any critninality 
it my receiving the amount of my ex- 

pences from the Nabob, it was ſufficient 
to have induced my fuperiors to have re- 
called me at the time when they firſt knew 


of it: but it was never held up to the 


1 world 


\ 
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world as a heinous offence, till my enemies 
thought it might be of uſe, to load the ſcale 
of criminality. 


Time, my Lords, will not permit me to 
ſay any more in exculpation of myſelf 
from the remainder of the allegations in 
this part of the article, nor is it neceflary, 
ſince no evidence has been given upon 
them; but I folemnly declare that each 
allegation is utterly falſe, and without a 
ſhadow of foundation ; I ſolemnly declare, 
that I never directly or indirectly received a 
preſent from Nundcomar, or any other per- 
ſon mentioned in this diviſion of the charge. 


I muſt haſten to make my obſervations 
on that part of the charge which is called 
the avowed preſents. 


My Lords, the Managers of the proſecu- 
tion againſt me have here prepared a two- 
_ edged ſword; for they have endeavoured 
to ſhew a double ſhare. of criminality in 
this tranſaction. Firſt they contend, that 
I took: the preſents with a corrupt inten- 
tion, and would have kept them, had not 

I H2 my 
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my fears urged me to a diſeloſure; and 
ſecondly, that the receipt of preſents, 
though for the uſe of the Company, was 
a breach of an act of Parliament. In ſup- 
port of the firſt concluſion, they have no- 
thing but their own ſuſpicions, which they 
have endeavoured to impreſs upon the 
minds of your Lordſhips, by attempting 
to ſhew a variation in the ſeveral accounts 
which I have given reſpecting the time 
and manner of receiving them. 


To repel this mode of attack, and to 
efface the ſuſpicions which they endeavour 
to raiſe, I have the oath of Mr. Larkins, 
a man of the higheſt character for truth 
and honour, whoſe integrity has been re- 
peatedly acknowledged by Earl Cornwallis, 
the Board of Controul, and the Court -of 
Directors *, and whom I believe to be as 
rigidly honeſt a man as any in Europe. 
That there are variations in the different 
accounts I admit. Many miſtakes I have 


* In elven letters, written to and from Bengal 
K&nce the year 1775. 


made, 


. 
made, which have ſtruck me with as much 
aſtoniſhment as they could poflibly ſtrike 
any of your Lordſhips. If there had been 
any act done by me a few years ago, of 
which I conceived myſelf warranted to 
ſpeak with a more perfect recollection than 
another, it was this: That before I left 
Calcutta, in July, 1781, I had endorſed the 
bonds of which your Lordſhips have heard 
ſo much, and had left them with Mr. 
Larkins, to deliver up to the Council, in the 
event of my death. So deſirous was I that 
the ſtatement of this fact ſhould not reſt 
upon my aſſertion, that I deſired a ſearch 
might be made at the India Houſe for thoſe 
bonds, or for copies of them; but none 
were to be found. I then requeſted Major 
Scott to write to Mr. Larkins in my name, 
and to defire a ſearch to be made for them 
in Calcutta ; and if found, that they might 
be publicly tranſmitted to the Company. 
They were found; they were ſent to the 
a Company in 1789 by Earl Cornwallis, at 
the expreſs requiſition of Mr. Larkins, 
who ſtates in his letter that he made that 
requiſition at my defire, tranſmitted to him 
by Major Scott; but to my utter ſurprize 
| the 
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the endorſement of the bonds is not dated 
until the 29th of May, 1782. 


After this fact, my Lords, I am as ready 
as any man to acknowledge, that I have 
been imprudent in a degree that merits 
ſome of the reflections ſo 1lliberally thrown 
out againſt me, for having written, as I 
have too often done, on matters of account, 
in which I have myſelf been previouſly 
concerned, without having a ſingle paper 
or document of any ſort near me at the 
time I wrote : for I admit, it to have been 
well obſerved by the Manager who cloſed 
the article of preſents, that I not only af- 
firmed I had endorſed the bonds in the mid- 
dle of 1781, but had aſſigned a reaſon for ſo 
doing ; namely, leſt I ſhould die during my 
abſence from Calcutta. 


My Lords, after this, I ſhould be almoſt 
afraid to hazard a ſuppoſition ; but as the 
bonds were left with Mr. Larkins as my 
attorney, and as Mr. Larkins knew from 
the firſt that they were not my property, I 
conclude that I told him, in 1781, that in 


the event of my deceaſe he was to deliver 
them 


e 
them to the Council, which I confounded 
with the act of having endorſed them. 


But, my Lords, from all the inaccura- 
cies in thea ccounts before you, I defy any 
candid man alive to draw this concluſion ; 
that I intended for a moment to apply this 
Money, or a rupee of it, to my own uſe. 


My Lords, you cannot ſuſpe& me of a 
fraudulent intention, without looking upon 
me as the weakeſt, or upon Mr. Larkins, as 
the moſt perjured of mankind. Had my 
conſtruction of the purpoſe intended by the 
endorſement of the bonds been invented 
for the purpoſe of deception, I ſhould 
have ſtopped when I had aſſigned it. In- 
ſtead of this, I ſought, and with a dili- 
gence which it is not likely that I ſhould 
have employed to detect myſelf in a falſe- 
hood ; firſt, for authentic copies of the en- 
dorſed bonds at the India Houſe, and after- 
wards for the originals in Calcutta. Theſe 
being found, proved that I had erred in my 
account of the tranſaction; but it alſo de- 
monſtratively proved, that I had given that 
account, believing it to be true ; and pre- 


ſump- 
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ſumptively, that my intention and conſe.* 
quent inſtructions to Mr. Larkins were, 


that the bonds, iu the event of my 2 
ſhould be cancelled by him. 


Time will not allow me to enter into a 
detail of the various circumſtances, and to 
give my reaſons for accepting the preſents, 
farther than to repeat what I have often 
declared, that the neceſſities of the Com- 
pany's ſervice made me joyfully ſnatch at 
every juſt means of relieving them *. The 

Managers 


*A eircumſtance ſomething ſimilar to this occurred 
upon another occaſion, to another gentleman. Mr, 
Stables was examined upon the trial of Mr. Haſtings 
relative to a motion made by himſelf in Council, for 
an enquiry into the diſaffection of the Begu:ns, and 
the following queſtions were put to him ; 


Page 432 of the printed evidence, 


& © Do you recollect, in a minute of the gth of 
September, 1783, that you propoſed an enquiry to 
„ be made, whether or not there had appeared any 
« ſort of diſaffection in the Begums of Oude, previous 
* tothe troubles in B-nares ? 


« 4, Yes; I do recollect it. 
« ©. What 


TM.1 
Managers have totally failed in their en- 
deavours to ſhew any corrupt a& done. by 
me 1n fayour of the perſons from whom 
theſe preſents were received. The lands 
at 


e ©, What was your motive for propoſing that 
* inveſtigation ? 


“A. A letter from the Court of Direftors—T con- 
« ceived it io be ordered by them. 


9. Did you conceive the Court of Directors po 
i tively to direct that enquiry ? 


& A. I did fo certainly at the time; and I beg to re- 
« fer to the minutes which expreſs it.“ 


The words of Mr. Stables's minute of the gth of 
September, 1783, are: 


_ « The Court of Directors, by their letter of the 
6 14th of February, 1783, rem not to be ſatisfied 
that the diſaffection of the Begums is ſufficiently 
ce proved by the evidence before them. 


« I therefore think that the late and preſent Reſi- 
% dent, &c., ſnould be called upon to collect,“ &c. 
Page 922 of the printed evidence. 


Every man who reads the minute will ſee how 
totally Mr. Stables had forgot the circumſtance; for 
he made his thotion, not becauſe the Directors had poſi- 


tively ordered an inveſtigation, but becauſe they ſeemed not 
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at Nuddeea, Dinagepoor, and Bahar, were 


let to the beſt poſſible advantage, and every 
means taken to realize their revenues. 


My Lords, it wall depend upon your 
Lordſhips to give me what degree of credit 
you pleaſe. Whether I intended for a mo- 
ment to apply any one of the ſums received 
by me to my own uſe, is a point which 
can be known only to God and my own 
conſcience. I can ſolemnly, and with a 
pure conſcience, affirm, that I never did 
harbour ſuch a thought for an inſtant : 
and permit me to add, my Lords, that 1 
was too intent upon the means to be em- 
ployed for preſerving India to Great Britain, 
from the hour in which I was informed 
that France meant to ſtrain every nerve to 
diſpute that.empire with us, to beſtow a 


to be ſatisfied. Yet no one can ſuſpect Mr. Stables of 
intentional deception, and he referred the Court to 
his own minute, for an explanation of his motives, for 
propoſing an inveſtigation ; and the reference proved, 
that in fix years he had forgot what were the real mo- 


tives that induced him to make a motion in the Su- 
preme Council. 
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thought upon myſelf, or my own private 
fortune. 
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With reſpect to my having violated an 
act of Parliament, I do by no means ad- 
mit that I have done it: that depends, not 
upon what I have done, but upon what 
your Lordſhips may do; that is, upon 
what conſtruction your Lordſhips may put 
upon the diſputed clauſe. I can only ſay, 
that I interpreted it to the. beſt of my 
judgement ; and if I have erred, I have 
done ſo in common with many others. 
No perſon ever ſuggeſted to me, that the 
act of Parliament deprived the Company 
of the right of receiving the cuſtomary 
preſents, till I heard that interpretation 
from ſome Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. 


My Lords, I ſhould think it impoſſible 
for your Lordſhips to fix any criminality 
upon incurable ignorance—l ſay incurable— 
for though your Lordſhips ſhould puniſh _ 
me in the ſevereſt manner for this miſtake, 
the example can be of no uſe to the preſent 
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genetation, nor to poſterity : for you can 
never give a common underſtanding the 
powers of dividing into the latent meaning 
of an obſcure clauſe in an act of Parlia- 
ment; a clauſe of which its real, but latent 
meaning, is at variance with its gtamma- 
tical conſtruction. 


But, my Lords, a criminality of this na- 
ture muſt depend as well upon the under- 
ſtanding of the Judges, as of the party ac- 
cuſed; for it is poſſible that his interpre- 
tation may be right, and theirs wrong. 


But, my Lords, I have two obſervations 
to make, either of which alone would be a 
full anſwer to the point of criminality : — 
Firſt, that there can be no criminality in 
unavoidable error ; for though it 1s a maxim 
in law, that ignorance is no excuſe, it goes 
upon this ſuppoſition, that information was 
Pallible; which, in my caſe, it was not, 
Secondly, that ** Communis error facit jus ;” 
for every body that I had occaſion to con- 
verſe or correſpond with ſeemed all to un- 

derſtand 
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derſtand the elauſe j in de . light as I 
did ®, 


1˖ muſt here conclude my comment upon 
this article, with again declaring the pu- 
rity. of my intentions ; that I accepted the 
preſents for the good of my employers, 
and that I employed them in their ſervice 
at a time when the government of India 
was diſtrefled beyoud the power of de- 
ſcription. 


* The clauſes are as follows : 


« And be it further enaCted by the authority 0 
« ſaid, That no Governor General, or any part of the 
Council of the ſaid United Company's Preſidency of 
« Fort William in Bengal, ſhall directly or indirectly 
* by themſelves, or by any other perſon or perſons for 
„his or their uſe, or on his or their behalf, accept, 
* receive, or take, of or from any perſon or perſons, 
* in any manner, or on any account whatſoever, any 
4 preſent, gift, donation, gratuity, or reward, 


2 And it is hereby further enacted by the aotbority 


* aforeſaid, That every ſuch preſent, gift, gratuity, 


* donation, or reward, accepted, taken, or received, 
„ ſhall be deemed and conſtrued to have been received, 
% taken, Vr had, to aud for the ſole uſe of the ſaid 
United Company.“ 

My 
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My Lords, the FOURTH ARTICLE 
is that of CONTRACTS and ALLOW- 
ANCES. It comprehends, in a govern- 
ment of thirteen years, five different heads, 


The firſt is, that I gave Mr. Sulivan a 
contract for opium, which proved very lu- 
crative to him, and that I gave it without 
putting it up to the loweſt bidder. The 
facts are true, and it is incumbent upon me 
to explain every circumſtance in the tranſ- 
action. It was I myſelf that created that 
reſource of revenue for the Company, and 
they derived much advantage from it, above 
half a million ſterling in my government. 


The value of the opium contract was 
firſt aſcertained by auction, and we ac- 
cepted the propoſals of Mr. Griffith and 
Mr. Wilton, who were the loweſt of thir- 
teen bidders. We gave it to them a ſe— 
cond year; and in 1777 this contract was 
given to a friend of Mr. Francis's, to a 
Mr. Mackenzie, who held it three years 
upon the former terms and then it was 
given to him for one year longer. It was 
next given to Mr. Sulivan, who, it ſeems, 


ſold 
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fold the contract at a very advanced rate to 
Mr. Benn, who afterwards ſold it to Mr. 
Young; but of this ſale I was utterly 
ignorant, until after my arrival in Eng- 
land; and Mr. Sulivan was, during the 
whole period of his contract, the perſon 
reſponſible to the Eaſt-India Company. 


My Lords, it was impoſſible for me to 
know the exact price of opium in the pro- 
vinces; and it now appears upon evidence, 
that it was purchaſed by the ſecond con- 
tractors much cheaper than ever it had 
been by the Patna Council, when Oy en- 
joyed it as a perquiſite. 


he only queſtion that can be aſked here 
is: Why was not the contract put up to 
auction according to the Company's order? 


To this, my Lords, I anſwer, that opium 
was of that nature, and ſo liable to frauds 
and adulteration, that it was detrimental to 
the intereſt of the Company to give a con- 
tract upon ſuch low terms as to drive the 
contractor to the neceſſity of debaſing its 
quality, to preſerve himſelf from loſs. It 
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was abſolutely neceſſary in ſuch a caſe, as 
it was in many others, to have a man of 
credit, honour, and property, upon whom 
we could rely for a juſt and faithful per- 
formance of his engagement. 


My Lords, it was objected that Mr. 
Sulivan was too young and unexperienced 
for ſuch an employment : but thoſe who 
made the objection did not advert to this 
conſideration, that the ſame objection 
would lie againſt Mr. Mackenzie, and it 
would operate againſt the appointment of 
every Viember of Council who had of late 
been ſent to India. - Surely inexperience in 
the growth and manufacture of opium, and 
inexperience in the modes and forms of go- 
vernment, are expoſed to hazards of very 
different magnitude and conſequence. 


An objection has been raiſed againſt Mr. 
Sulivan, on account of his being called my 
aſſiſtant, By aſſiſtant it was not meant 
colleague in office, or participant in power; 
but a more reſpectable name for a ſecretary, 
or writer. 


The 


8 

The next head is, the ARMy-cATTLE 
ConTRACT. Upon this I am charged 
with corruption and waſte in the rates, and 


exceſs in the increaſed numbers of the 
cattle. | | 


The corruption, I conclude, alludes to 


ſome inordinate profit in it. To this I 
anſwer, that the profit was ſolemnly at- 
teſted by Mr. Ferguſon, offering to confirm 
it by oath, that fifteen per cent. per annum 
was the extent of the profit during the 
war, and that profit ſtill liable to outſtand- 
ing debts. This, ſo far from being an ex- 
orbitant profit, amounted to no more than a 
reaſonable agency. 


But I ſhould firſt have anſwered the 
charge of breach of orders in. not putting 
the contract up to auction, and accepting 
the loweſt bidder. The Army Contract 
had for many ſucceſſive years been put up 
to annual fale, until it had been beaten 
down to rates unequal to the ſervice. 
This came in proof before me : for when 
the war was ſpreading, the contractor threw 
himſelf upon our equity, and declared he 
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could not perform the ſervice upon the 
terms he had undertaken. The terms, in 
conſequence of that repreſentation, were 
reviſed and amended ; the Board having, 
in the year 1778, granted additional allow- 
ances, becauſe the former were inſufficient. 
How was it poſſible to advertiſe for the 
loweſt bidder, while we were rejecting the 
loweſt bidder, and admitting the expedi- 
ency of raiſing his terms? The thing re- 
quired by the Company was impracticable. 
As to the extravagance of the rates, theſe _ 
had been formed with the advice of the beſt 
informed and moſt experienced officers. 
This point was alſo brought in proof before 
me : for when General Goddard's army 
was to march acroſs India, they had ſcarcely 
quitted our provinces, when the contractor 
proved himſelf once more obliged to throw 
himſelf upon the juſtice of the Board, not- 
withſtanding the raiſed rates, which he 
found inadequate to the ſervice ; he there- 
fore prayed that ſome other might do the 
ſervice ; and his prayer was granted. 


The exceſs of numbers is next to be con- 
ſidered. Six thouſand ſeven hundred were 
2 appointed 


LO 
appointed for an army of thirty-five thou- 
ſand men. No detachment marched that 
did not require much larger proportion 
than theſe numbers bore to the whole 
army. The army now in the field, of 
eighteen thouſand men, has twenty-three 
thouſand head of cattle. A detachment 
of two thouſand five hundred men marched 
from Bombay; they had nineteen thou- 
ſand head. In ſhort, no army ever moved 
that .did not prove the numbers fixed in 
the new contract to be too ſmall, inſtead of 
too great, provided I am right in my opi- 
nion, which is, that the army in Bengal, 
and in Oude, ſhould at all times be in rea- 
dineſs for actual ſervice *. 


The 


* The gentleman who opened this charge in the late 
Houſe of Commons, and cloſed it in the Houſe of 
Lords, being a military officer of rank in the King's 
army, an officer in the ſervice of the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany, who conceives this ſubject, if not well under- 
ſtood, may lead to conſequences far more fatal to the 
public than any that may perſonally affect Mr. 
Haſtings, has favoured us with the following obſer- 
vations ; e 
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The next criminal point imputed to me, 
is that of granting extraordinary allowances 
to 


In the campaigns of General Carnac, in 1765, re- 
preſentations were made to the Government of Ben- 
gal of the difficulties and inconveniences ſuſtained in 
furniſhing draft and carriage cattle for the army; 
and the General was ordered to increaſe the allow- 
ances to the contractor conſiderably beyond the con- 
tract price. 


On the 24th of March, 1767, Colonel (now Ge- 
neral) Richard Smith, who had then recently ſucceeded 
to the command of the Bengal army, laid the follow- 
ing repreſentation before the Governor and Select 
Committee: 


« Colonel Smith has experienced the many incon- 
* yeniences which ariſe to the public ſervice from the 
* preſent method of providing draught bullocks for 
&« the ſervice of the artillery, particularly that when- 
« eyer the troops are ordered to march, the contrac- 
& tors then ſet about providing bullocks, by which 
« much time is loſt, and ſuch cattle collected as are 
« by no means proper for the employ ; and as, in caſe 
ce of actual ſervice, the fate of a battle may probably 
« depend upon the having proper draught bullocks for 
« the uſe of the artillery, the Colonel very ſtrenu- 
* oully recommends to the Board the following 
* ſimple plan: 


ce That 


=. 
to Sir Eyre Coote, and continuing thera to 


him after the Court of Directors had prohi- 
bited thoſe allowances, 4 
> My 

That the Government ſhall ſupply the Company 
from the Purneah country with twelve hundred 
„ draught bullocks of the largeſt kind; ſix of theſe 


„would, in caſe of neceſſity, draw a fix-pounder ; 
but more than eight will never be required,” 


(N. B. The bullocks under Mr. Croft's conteat 
were all to be of this breed.) | 


% And that the Company may know the extent of 
te their expence, the Colonel would recommend that 
© theſe draught bullocks ſhould be fed by contract, 
« ſpecifying a certain daily allowance for each bullock 
« The bullock drivers to be included, allowing one to 
ic each pair of draught bullocks,” 


(N. B. This is the arrangement of Mr. Crofte's 
contract, which His Majeſty's officer was fo aſtoniſhed 
at, appealing triumphantly to the country gentlemen, 
and aſking them what they would think if a driver 
was kept to every pair of their bullocks.) 


It was ſoon after propoſed and agreed to, that the 
contractor ſhould purchaſe theſe bullocks at the ſum 
they coſt the Company, 


On the 20th of October, 1767, Colonel Smith 
again wrote on this ſubject as follows: 


«6 The 
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My Lords, the Company allowed the 
Commander in Chief, being in Council, 


ſix thouſand pounds a year, for his ſepa- 
| | rate 


« The article of draught bullocks is of ſo much im- 
© portance to the ſucceſs of military operations, that I 
4 am very deſirous to have this branch of the ſervice 
« well conducted. No private contractor could pro- 
* cure a number of proper cattle ; that want will now 
&© be remedied; it only remains that thoſe cattle 
& ſhould be kept in good order, and for which 
« purpoſe I recommend that one thouſand draught 
& bullocks for the ſervice of the army ſhould be kept 
« in conſtant pay, as no contractor can maintain a 
« proper number of bullocks without fach a ſtipu- 
« lation, 


« The contract ſpecifies, that eight bullocks ſhould 
4% draw a fix-pounder ; hitherto ten have been yoked 
© to a cannon of that calibre ; all other carriages in 
« proportion. The Company will now ſave 25 per 
« cent. in that article; for eight good bullocks are 
« full ſufficient. 


« The contract in Bengal is on much lower terms 
& than ever I knew it on the coaſt; I would not wiſh to 
« have a contractor tied up too cloſely, for the conſequences 
& would be, the cattle kept in a ſtate unfit for hard duty; 
„ but I would wiſh to have him perform his contract, 
„and then the ſervice cannot ſuffer.” | 


Colonel 


1 
rate truſt. Sir John Clavering thought it 


inſufficient, and remonſtrated, but without 
ſucceſs. 


Colonel Smith wrote again on the ſubject of tho 
Bullock Contract as follows, dated the 12th of Fe- 
bruary, 1769 : 


© The time of renewing the contracts for providing 
« and feeding of draught and carriage bullocks, &c. 
with the army, being now near at hand, I take the 
« liberty of offering to you my ſentiments on that 
«« very important branch of the ſervice. « The many 
letters which I had occaſion to addreſs to the Board 
1 on this ſubject during the former contracts, will 
*« ſhew the inconveniences which the ſervice then la- 
« houred under, from the extreme bad ſtate of the cat- 
« tle provided by the different contraCtors ; and as 
« this is an article of ſuch importance to our army, that 
ce the event of the greateſt military operations may depend 
« on it, I am of opinion that much attention is due 
« to this ſubject. I would therefore offer it to the 
« Board as my ſentiments, that they ſhould not be over 
1% ſolicitous in letting the contract at an under rate, becauſe 
© the ſervice muſt inevitably ſuffer, by the inability of 
* the contractor to fulfil the articles of his agreement. 
The preſent I take to be as low as any contractor 
can afford, if ſtrict juſtice be done to the ſervice ; 
* and as I ſhall always rigidly exact this, whilſt I con- 
« tinue to command your army, I wiſh not to ſee the 
contract taken upon lower conditions than the perſon 
« who undertakes it can eferd. 8 


On 
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ſucceſs. The probable conſequence of his 


failure was, that he never viſited the diſ- 
tant 


In the month of March, 1770, the Directors tranſ- 
mitted their orders to Bengal, that the contract for 
draught and carriage cattle ſhould be annual, and 
granted to the loweſt bidder. The conſequence was, 
that between the years 1771 and 1777 the contract 
was above eighty. per cent. lower than when General 
Smith commanded the army—the terms for a bullock 
in 1768 being fix rupees and an half a month; and in 
1777, three rupees and ſeven annas. 


The writer of theſe remarks, who ſerved under Ge- 
neral Smith's command, would not have it inferred 
from this, that the General was ſo improvident as to 
wink at ſo notorious a fraud upon the Company : the 
fact is, that a bullack cannot poſſibly be kept fit for 
ſervice at ſo low a rate as three rupees ſeven annas a 
month; and the moment the war broke out the Go- 
vernment of Bengal were obliged to annul their ceco- 


nomical contract. 


We paſs over the period of the contract with Mr. 
Croftes, which is the matter that Mr. Haſtings has 
replied to, and ſhall notice what has lately happened 
in India. FS 


I, he inconveniencies ſuſtained by the want of bul- 
locks in the preſent war, are, in fact, fully explained 


by papers before the Houſe of Commons, and they 
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tant ſtations of the army, nor took the 
field in perſon whilſt in India. Sir Eyre 
Coote, on the contrary, early declared his 
intentions to viſit the ſeveral ſtations of the 


were of ſuch a nature as to induce Lord Cornwallis to 
make the following propoſition on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1790, a few days before he embarked for Madras, 
to which his Counſel agreed : 
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As it is an object of the firſt importance, to pro- 
vide for the draught of our artillery in the com- 
pleateſt manner, I propoſe to collect all the trained 
draught cattle from the different ſtations, within our 
reach, either by land or water conveyance; and to 
authorize the purchaſe of any good, ſerviceable, and 
well-trained hackery bullocks, that may be procura- 
ble, either at the Preſidency, or at Muxadavad, my 
object will be to obtain, at leaſt, one thouſand head 
of the beſt and moſt efficient cattle; but as we can 
hardly hope to accompliſh it, J propoſe, that any defi- 
ciency ſhall be made up by young and new cattle, 
to be purchaſed by Mr. Biddutph, who is now on 
the ſpot, at Purneah ; and though I am aware they 
will not become immediately uſeful, J am till in 
hopes, that by exertions, and care in training them, 
they may be made ſerviceable in a ſhort time. I 
propoſe to make uſe of the agency of Mr. Biddulph, 
the contractor at Purneah ; and that he ſhould em- 
ploy his agent, Mr, Ritſo, at Berhampore. The 
contractor's agency will be made uſe at the Preſi- 
dency ; but as the cattle procured by Mr. Biddulph, 
over and above what he obtains to compleat the eſta- 
bliſhment, will not fall within the terms of his con- 

tract 
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army, and the Board fixed certain allow- 
ances, which he was to receive while abſent 
from Calcutta. He reviewed the army in 


tract, it will be proper that ſome gratuity ſhould be 
ce given to the contractor for his agency in the buſi- 
« neſs, the amount of which may be determined, when 
« his accounts, atte/ted upon honour, are given in.“ 
This minute from Lord Cornwallis is deciſive as to 
the propriety of keeping up a proper eſtabliſhment of 
bullocks in future, fince it appears, that when the ne- 
ceſſity was moſt urgent, his Lordſhip could not depend 
upon obtaining ſo ſmall a number as one thouſand from 
the military ſtations, and from the two great cities of 
Calcutta and Moorſhedabad, and they were to be 
purchaſed and trained when they were moſt wanted. 
It is alſo a direct refutation of an aſſertion made by Mr. 
Francis in July 1779, that bullocks can be hired or preſſed 
when they are wanted. An aflertion which every officer 
knows to be unfounded in fact, and which Mr. Francis 
himſelf ought not ro have made, becauſe in that year, 
1779, he ſigned a letter to the Council of Burdwan, 
ordering them to preſs one hundred and ſixty bullocks 
for the ſervice of Colonel Camac's detachment, the 
contractor not being able to furniſh /o very inconfidera- 
ble a number. The Colonel only could procure ſeventy ; 
the drivers to theſe ran away; his ammunition was 
ſirewed upon the road as he marched, and he was com- 
pelled to employ ſixty of his ſepoys as drivers. The 
Colonel's letter to the Governor General and Council, 
of which Mr. Francis was a member, ſtating theſe 


facts, is in Appendix, No. 191, of the ſixth Report of 
the Secret Committee, 


Oude, 
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Oude, and the Board thought it reaſonable 
that, while Sir Eyre Coote was in the 
Vizier's dominions, theſe extra allowances 
ſhould be defrayed by the Vizier, who rea- 
dily conſented to pay them. 


This, my Lords, was not any breach of 
treaty, for the treaty mentioned in this ar- 
ticle, as having been violated, was the 
treaty of Lucknow, conluded in 1775, by 
which the Nabob was to pay two lacks, 
and ſixty thouſand rupees a month, for a 
ſpecific number of troops; but fince that 
period an additional number of troops had 
been ſtationed in his own dominions, at his 
own expreſs requiſition; for which he paid 
an additional, but indefinite fum, annually. 


The Nabob had ſo high a ſenſe of Sir 
Eyre Coote's merits and ſervices, that in- 
ſtead of objecting to the propoſed allow- 
ance, he expreſſed a with that it were dou- 
ble that amount. He doubtleſs never loſt 
fight in the General's abſence, of his being 
engaged as much in the defence of his pro- 
vinces, as of thoſe of the Company; and 
it was upon that principle that he was fo 
forward to continue Sir Eyre Coote's al- 
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lowances whilſt on the coaſt. It is al- 
ways the cuſtom for all the Company's 
military ſervants to d draw double Batta, or 
extra allowances, when out of the Com- 
pany's provinces ; and it would be ſtrange 
indeed, that the Commander in Chief ſhould 
be the only exception. 


My Lords, when Sir Eyre Coote quitted 
the upper provinces, and went on ſervice 
to the coaſt, the ſame allowances were con- 
tinued to him by the Company : for it was 
unreaſonable that he ſhould take the field 
upon the allowances which his predeceſſor 
enjoyed for ſtaying 1 in Calcutta, 


My Lords, I ſo well knew the value of 
Sir Eyre Coote's preſence on the coaſt, at 
the time when the army was defeated and 
diſpirited, that there is hardly any thing he 
could have aſked, which I ſhould nor have 


given him. 


My Lords, I mult alſo pray you to ad- 
vert to the circumſtance of General Stib- 
bert, who was an inferior officer, having 
an allowance of above eighty thouſand ru- 
pees a year, whilſt General Coote was re- 


ſtricted to lixty thouſand. Could it be ex- 


pected 


* 
pected that he ſhould have been ſatisfied 
with that degrading difference, at the ſame 
time that he was upon actual ſervice, and 
liable to many additional expences, whilſt 
General Stibbert was at his eaſe, in can- 
tonments, or garriſon ? 


My Lords, it was impoſſible for Sir 
Eyre Coote's allowance, as ſettled at home, 
to be ſufficient in the field, if the fame ſum 
| was not too much for General Clavering in 
Calcutta, or if a greater ſum was not too 
large for General Stibbert, in Cantonments. 


But, my Lords, it was not a time to 
cavil with Sir Eyre Coote about field al- 
| lowances : I never was more convinced of 
the truth of any hypotheſis than of this; 
namely, that if Sir Eyre Coote had reſigned 
in diſguſt, which he might have done, the 
Carnatic had been infallibly loſt to this 
country, for ever. I can only ſay in addi- 
tion, that I had no finiſter view or motive 
in what I did; and I ſhould think it my 
duty to'a& the ſame part over again, in 
like circumſtances. Nay, I would have 
abridged my own allowances to have 

increaſed 
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increaſed his, if he could have received 


them, rather than have ſuffered him to 


refign in diſguſt, or to have quitted the 


army in diſcontent. 


My Lords, in accounting for the agency 
given to Mr. Auriol, it will be neceſſary for 
a moment again to call your attention to the 
very alarming and diſtreſſed ſtate of our 
poſſeſſions in the Carnatic, Hyder Ally, 
Viftorious in the field, with his numerous 
army, which had cut off a large 'detach- 
ment of our troops, and had driven the main 
body back with conſiderable loſs to Madras, 
was laying ſiege to Arcot, which inevita- 
bly fell ſoon after, for want of ſuccours. 


His numerous followers were deſolating 


and laying waſte the whole face of the 
country, by burning the villages, and de- 
ſtroying the cultivation, up to the very 
walls of Madras. 


In this deſperate fituation did the Preſi- 


dent and Council write to us for every poſ- 


ſible aid of troops, money, and proviſions. 
—Sir Eyre Coote, with a reinforcement of 
Europeans and treaſure, by the celerity of 


his 


( 79 ) 
his departure and arrival, though in the worſt 
ſeaſon of the year, gave a fortunate turn to 
the ſtate of our affairs upon the coaſt. We 
at the ſame time entered into a contract to 
ſend them the quantity of rice which they 
had applied for: but this was ſoon ex- 
hauſted. They applied for more, and Mr. 
Auriol, our Secretary, delivered in propo- 


ſals to ſend it on the ſame terms as the laſt 
contract. 


My Lords, I then foreſaw that the Pre- 
ſidency of Madras, as well as the army, 
muſt depend entirely for their ſubſiſtence 


and ſupport upon Bengal. Another con- 
tract would have been but a feeble re- 


ſource. The exports of individuals could 
never be relied upon, for ſo great and ſo 


ſerious an object. 


My Lords, contracts might have failed. 
One contract, and one only, was entered 
into during the ſervice of the agency, and 
that did fail. The contractor prayed to be 
releaſed from a great part of his contract, 
and was releaſed, although the rate of his 
contract was higher than the average price 


of 
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His numerous followers were deſolating 
and laying waſte the whole face of the 
country, by burning the villages, and de- 


ſtroying the cultivation, up to the very 
walls of Madras. 


In this deſperate ſituation did the Preſi- 
dent and Council write to us for every poſ- 
ſible aid of troops, money, and proviſions. 
—Sir Eyre Coote, with a reinforcement of 
Europeans and treaſure, by the celerity of 


his 
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his departure and arrival, though in the worſt 
ſeaſon of the year, gave a fortunate turn to 
the ſtate of our affairs upon the coaſt. We 
at the ſame time entered into a contract to 
ſend them the quantity of rice which they 


had applied for: but this was ſoon ex- 


hauſted. They applied for more, and Mr. 
Auriol, our Secretary, delivered in propo- 
ſals to ſend it on the ſame terms as the laſt 
contract. 


My Lords, I then foreſaw that the Pre- 
ſidency of Madras, as well as the army, 
muſt depend entirely for their. ſubſiſtence 
and ſupport upon Bengal. Another con- 
tract would have been but a feeble re- 
ſource. The exports of individuals could 
never be relied upon, for ſo great and ſo 
ſerious an object. 


My Lords, contracts might have failed. 


One contract, and one only, was entered 
into during the ſervice of the agency, and 


that did fail. The contractor prayed to be 


releaſed from a great part of his contract, 
and was releaſed, although the rate of his 


contract was higher than the average price 


of 
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of all the agent's ſupplies, with his com- 
miſſion included. Nay, contracts muſt 
have failed for want of reſources iu the 
Treaſury to fulfil the ſtipulations for the 
public. The agent employed his own credit. 


My Lords, the French fleet was for near 
two whole ſeaſons in complete and undiſ- 
turbed poſſeſſion of the bay of Bengal; ours 
being in harbour at Bombay. Inſurance 
was not always to be procured, and indivi- 
duals would not truſt their property but in 
the hopes of large profits to compenſate for 
their riſks. 


My Lords, the public had ſo great a ſtake 
to ſave, that it anſwered to them to ſend rice 
at all riſks; and the event has proved, that it 
anſwered well; as the agent, though his 
commiſſion was liberal, ſupplied the ſettle - 
ment of Madras with rice, both better in 
quality, and twenty per cent cheaper, than 
the former contract. He ſupplied them 
with it at one half the price at which indi- 
viduals, landing it there, were compelled by 
the government of Madras to {ell it to them 
in exchange for bills upon Bengal; and 
| | the 
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the average rate of all his ſupplies, with 
commiſſion included, was lets than the rates 
of ten out of eleven propoſals received for 
the contract, after the agency was aboliſhed; 

and as low as the very loweſt propoſal. The 

commiſſion, I admit, was liberal, though not 

more than had been uſual for offices of ſup- 

ply in Bengal. It was originally fifteen, 

never twenty five per cent, (as erroneouſly 

ſtated by the manager who ſummed up the 

charges) but afterwards conſiderably re- 

duced ; and there were many charges to be 

defrayed out of it. 


My Lords, I ſubmit, that an agency 
was the only effectual mode of inſuring a 
conſtant and ſufficient ſupply for this im- 
portant ſervice ; and ] maintain, that it has 
proved to be the moſt frugal mode to the 


Company *. The confidence which the 
Board 


be * | * 
* Mr. Pitt, who appeared to have inveſtigated this 
agency moſt thoroughly, made tlie ſame aſſertion in 
the Houſe of Commons, and declared, that the whole 
tranſaction was in the higheſt degree meritorious, and 


honourable both to Mr. Haſtings and Mr. Auriol. He 
M voted 
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Board had in Mr. Auriol's diligence and in- 
tegrity, confirmed by many years experi- 
ence of his conduct, pointed him out as a 


proper perſon for this ſervice, and he was 
accepted. 


The mode of delivering accounts upon 


honour was not a new mode iu the Com- 
pany's ſervice, (and it is practiſed at the 
preſent moment in Bengal) nor was it by 
any means intended to preclude the ex- 
amination of vouchers, where vouchers 
were requirec, or could be produced; but 
meant to ſtrengthen the obligation on the 
party accounting, where vouchers either 
could not be had, or were ſo numerous as 
to make it almoſt impracticable, to ex- 
amine them with the accounts. I under- 


ſtand that vouchers never were refuſed by 
the agent. | 


voted in a Committee of the whole Houſe againſt this 
charge, but he was beat by a majority of nine; and 
afterwards, when it was framed into an article by the 


Managers, he yoted it to be a high crime and miſde- 
meanor. 


But 


. 

But as ſo much has been ſaid on this 
ſubject, J hope I may be permitted to re- 
mark, without any imputed diſreſpe& to 
your Lordſhips, whoſe honour no man 
can more highly revere than I do; that I 
think it is impoſſible you can conceive the 
term has been proſtituted or miſapplied on. 
theſe occaſions. Every merchant depends 
on the honour, credit, good faith, or ho- 
neſty, (call it what you will) of his re- 
puted dealings ; and were this dependence 
baniſhed from the community, I fear we 
ſhould have very little ſecurity for any 
tranſactions in our intercourſe with man- 


kind. 


My Lords, I am accuſed of granting an 
agency to Mr. Belli, who is ſtated to be one 
of my own dependants, with a waſteful and 
improvident commiſſion. It will be found 
that this buſineſs did not originate with me. 
The neceſſity for laying up a depot of pro- 
viſions and ſtores in the garrifon of Fort 
William, that we might be prepared for a 
ſiege, was, as. I recollect, ſtrongly urged 
both by General Clavering and Mr. Fran- 
cis; and a degree of neglect imputed to me 

M2 „ 
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for not having provided againſt ſuch an 
emergency. 'The meaſure was afterwards, 
on a minute which I delivered, conſidered 
in Council, and upon the reſolution of the 
Board, that ſuch a depot ſhould be formed, 
the opinion of merchants was required upon 
the quantum of commiſſion adequate to an 
agent for his trouble, charges, and loſs, by 
waſtage and decay in keeping up the ſtore 
from year to year in conſtant good condi- 
tion. The merchants declared that twenty 
per cent. was the eat compenſation that 
could be allowed. I propoſed Mr. Belli for 
the agency, and upon examining the ac- 
counts of a former ſervice of this kind exe- 
cuted in the government of my predeceſſor, 
Mr. Cartier, which were called for to aſſiſt 
us in our determination, I found that the 
Company had ſuſtained a real loſs upon the 
reſale of thoſe ſtores, at the end of two years, 
of ninety per cent. No agent would under- 
take a ſervice by which he was to be a 
loſer : his profits ought to be proportioned 
to the nature and importance of the thing 
required. He might be a loſer by accept- 
ing the /eaſt poſſible commiſſion, or, which is 
worſe, a failure of his duty might be dan- 

gerous 


Be 
gerous to the ſafety of our poſſeſſions, I 
truſt your Lordſhips will not think the 
commiſſion of thirty per cent. per annum, 
which I propoſed for the agent to anſwer 
all charges and loſſes by waſtage and decay 
in the changing of ſtores, trom time to time 
as they required it, was an immoderate al- 
lowance for the due performance of ſo im- 
portant a duty. That I was not improvi- 
dent in granting it, will appear from Mr. 
Belli's own accounts, delivered in evidence 
to your Lordſhips. There has been ſome 
doubt thrown upon them by the Manager 
who ſummed up this charge; but Mr. 
Belli is in England, and can verify them. 
I ſhall cloſe this ſubject with remarking, 
that ſince my return to England both the 
Court of Directors and my Succeflor in 
the Government have expreſſed their ſtrong- 


eſt approbation of his integrity in this bu- 
ſineſs *. 


I will 


* Extratt of the General Letter from Bengal, 10th_ 
Dec. 1784. 


Par. 62, ** The contract for victualling the garriſon 
© expir ng on the 4th of October, we adverted to the 
* neceſlity of appointing a proper perſon to receive 

charge 


(0 I 


I will not detain your Lordſhips by ad- 
verting, for any length, to the ſtory told 
by the Manager who opened the general 
charges relative to the horrid Cruelties 
practiſed on the Natives of Dhee Jumla 
by Deby Sing. It will be ſufficient to 
fay, that the Manager never ventured to 

intro- 


* charge of the depot, Mr. Belli was engaged thereby 
% to make, at the reſpective periods on which the ſe- 
*« yeral branches of it ſhould be deliverable, and ac- 
4 cordingly inveſted Mr, R. C. Plowden with this 
* charge, allowing him a commiſfion of eight per cent 
* on fuch purchaſes and ſales as we might hereafter 
think proper to direct: for our minutes conſtituting 
this appointment we beg to refer you to our Con- 
« ſultations, 21ſt September, 1784.“ 


63. We have the pleaſure to acquaint you, that 
& the firſt fales took place on the 2d inſtant, accord- 
c ing to the mode preſcribed in the Conſultation above 
referred to; and, in juſtice to Mr. Belli, we deem it 
* incumbent on us to ſtate the amount for which the 
above articles were laid in by him, viz. 

% A. R. 26, 950 
And theſe articles fold for 45, 252 


Difference A. R. 18, 302 
« Such an inſtance of integrity as is proved by the 
« above difference, which becomes. a clear profit to the 
„ Company, deſerves our higheſt encomium.” 


Reply 


8 
introduce this ſtory in the form of a charge, 
though preſſed and urged to do ſo, in the 
ſtrongeſt poſſible terms, both in and out of 
Parliament. — Mr. Paterſon, on whoſe au- 
thority he relied for the truth of his aſſer- 
tions, and with whom, he ſaid, he wiſhed 
to go down to poſterity, has had the gene- 
roſity to write to my attorney in Calcutta 
for my information, that he felt the ſin- 
e cereſt concern to find his reports turned 
% to my diſadvantage, as I ated as might 
* be expected from a man of humanity 


Reply of the Dire&ors, as approved by the Board of 
| Contr ol, 


76. We have taken a view of your proceedings 
& fince the expiration of the contract with Mr. Belli, 
ce relative to keeping up a depot of victualling ſtores 
& in the garriſon of Fort William, and moſt heartily 
* concur with you in applauding the conduct of Mr. 
« Belli, whoſe fidelity and aſſiduity in the diſcharge of 
ec his duty is fully proved by the circumſtances brought 
% forward to our notice in the 63d paragraph of your 
4 General Letter of the 10th December, 1984.” 


Approved. HENRY DUNDAS. 
. „% W. W. GRENVILLE. 
„ WALSINGHAM. 
« MULGRAVE.” 
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* throughout all the tranſactions iu which 


„ Deby Sing was concerned.“ — Had the 
cruelties which the Manager ſtated been 


really inflicted, it was not poflible, as he 


very well knew at the time, to impute 
them, even by any kind of forced con- 
ſtruction, to me. — My Lords, it is a fact 
that I was the firſt perſon to give Mr. Pa- 
terſon an ill opinion of Deby Sing, whoſe 
conduct upon former occaſions had left an 
unfavourable, and perhaps an unjuſt, im- 
preſſion upon my mind. In employing 
Deby Sing I certainly yielded up my opi- 
nion to Mr. Anderſon and Mr. Shore, who 
had better opportunities of knowing him 
than J could have. In the courſe of the 
inquiry into his conduct he received neither 
favour nor countenance from me, nor from 
any Member of the Board *. That inquiry 

Was 


Extract from Mr. Shore's Minute, dated 26th Nov. 
1788, when Lord Cornwallis and his Council paſſed 
Judgement on Deby Sing. 


« cannot conclude without an additional remark, 

« that there never was a cauſe which appears to have 
% been more thoroughly ioveſtigated, or more impar- 
„ tially conducted. Every Member of the exiſting 
7 | - 6 Goyern- 
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was carried on principally when I was at 
Lucknow, and was not completed during 
my government, though it was commenced 
and continued with every poſſible ſolem- 
nity, and with the ſincereſt defire, on my 
part, and on the part of my colleagues, to 
do ſtrict and impartial juſtice, The reſult 
J have read in England; and it certainly 
appears, that though the man was not en- 
tirely innocent, the extent of his guilt bore 
no fort of proportion to the magnitude of 
the charges againſt him. In particular, it 
is proved that the moſt horrible of thoſe 
horrible aQs, ſo artfully detailed, and with 
ſuch effect, in this place, never were com- 
mitted at all *. 


Here 


« Government at the time, it 7s notorious, had form- 
% ed a deciſive opinion againſi Deby Sing, in conſe- 
ec quence of Mr. Paterſon's reports; and the meaſures 
© adopted were conformable to theſe ſentiments, and 


calculated to ſhew, that, if found guilty, he had no 
* mercy to expect. 


* Further Extract from the ſame Minute. 


* The tranſactions in Dhee Jumla (where the 
eruelties ſtated by Mr. Burke were ſaid to be com- 


S mitted) 


„„ 

Here I leave the ſubject, convinced that 
every one of your Lordſhips muſt feel for 
the unparallelled injuſtice that was done to 
me by the introduction and propagation of 
that atrocious calumny. 


My Lords, I will not ow detain your 
Lordſhips by offering many remarks upon 
the groſs injuſtice that I alſo ſuſtained in 
having been compelled to appear at your 
Lordſhips' bar to juſtify as which have re- 
' ceived the repeated approbation of the King's 
Miniſters, and virtually of the late Houſe 
of Commons. — My Lords, it is perfectly 


mitted) * being wholly unconnected with the pro- 
« ceedings at Rungpore, I have followed the exam- 
© ple of the Commiſhoners in conſidering them ſe- 
c parately, Their Report is fo full, clear, and de- 
&« ciſive, that I ſhall content myſelf with referring 
© to that in ſupport of my opinion, which is, that 
& Deby Sing, ſo far from being culpable in any in- 
& ſtance alledged againſt him, appears to have been 
© moderate in his demands for rent, attentive to the 
% complaints preferred, and to have puniſhed the 
ce perſons proved to have oppreſſed the ryotts on their 
« complaints. IJ am happy alſo to remark, that many 


&« of the worſt accuſaticns preferred againſt him appear to 
& have had no exiſtence whatever,” 


| : true 


1 
true that the articles to which I allude are 
not inſiſted upon, or, in other words, they 
are abandoned. But I feel the injury moſt 


ſenſibly, and the expence of defending my- 
ſelf againſt them has been intolerable. 


The King's Miniſters, as Members of 


Parliament, voted to impeach me for ac- 


cepting a delegation to Oude, and for form- 


ing an arrangement with the Nabob Vizier, 
which ſubliſts at the preſent moment. 


Mr. Fox. My Lords, Iam ſure I ſhould 
be very unwilling to do any thing to inter- 
rupt a perſon in the ſituation of the defen- 
dant ; but I think you cannot permit him 
to ſtate how a Member of Parliament voted, 


. becauſe the defendant cannot poſſibly know 
the fact, 


Lord Kenyon. The perſon accuſed at the 
bar will certainly meet the wiſhes of this 
Houſe, and of the Managers alſo, in re- 
plying to the allegations that have' been 
opened againſt him, by avoiding, if he can, 
the uſe of names, though it is certainly 
competent to him, if he thinks it for his 

3 N 2 advan- 
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advantage, to point out any inconſiſtency or 
injuſtice in the conduct of his proſecutors, 


Mr. Haſtings. My Lords, I beſeech you 
| to recollect the very great tenderneſs I have 
uſed when I have been ſpeaking of the moſt 
atrocious actions that have been committed 
againſt me: it is not my intention to ac- 
cuſe any body; but if any fact neceſſary to 
my defence ſhould, in ſtating that de- 
fence, neceſſarily involve the crimination 
of others, I do not mean to criminate 
them—but the conſequence 1s inevitable— 
it is not my fault. 


Mr. Fox. My Lords, the nature of my 
objection is this: — I do not object to any 
language the priſoner may uſe, of any 
kind whatever, in his ſituation; but hav- 
ing ſtated that the King's Miniſters have 
ſo voted in the Houſe of Commons, I think 
that is a fact that he cannot bring evidence 
of, and conſequently it is impoſſible for us 
to anſwer in reply. I think it is impoſſible 
he can know how a Miniſter has voted in 
the Houſe of Commons. 3 


Mr. 


4980 
Mr. Haſtings. My Lords, may I, with- 
out di ſreſpect to the Managers, ſay, that I 


uſe only a licence for which I have their 


example: they have done ſo on many oc- 
caſions. I never interrupted them, nor 
did my Counſel interrupt them, when they 
were making their long ſpeeches againſt 
me. I throw myſelf on your Lordſhips? 
protection, and I beſeech you to protect 
me againſt this violence. 


Mr. Burke. My Lords, we offer no vio- 
lence: the Managers of the Houſe of 
Commons offer no violence to the prifoner 
at your Lordſhips' bar. 


Lord Kenyon. If the defendant 1s guilty 
of any impropriety, he may correct him- 
| ; 


Mr. Law. 1 wiſh to recall to the ho- 


norable Managers* conſideration 


Lords. Go on, go on. 


Mr. Haſtings. My Lords, I really lay 
under a great diſadvantage. If what I 
have 
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have ſaid is wrong, puniſh me for it; but 
I beſeech you do not let me be interrupted. 
I cannot ſpeak from the ſudden impulſe of 
my own mind ] am not accuſtomed to it. 
I have written down what I with to read; 
and 1 call God to witneſs that I did it with 
a due regard to the reverence due to this 
honourable Court. 


Lords. Go on, go on. 


Mr. Haſtings then proceeded as follows: 


I fay, my Lords, in four ſeparate letters 
the King's Miniſters approved of what I 
had done, though they voted to impeach 
me for doing it. They ordered my ar- 
rangement to be invariably adhered to; 
they approved, as they declare themſelves, 
of the principles on which it was formed; 
and the Miniſter for India has taken cre- 
dit every year for the ſubſidy procured 
by that arrangement, which is paid 
monthly with the punctuality of a Bank 
' dividend. They voted alſo to impeach 
me for having ruined, oppreſſed, and 
deſtroyed the natives of Bengal, although 
in 


| ELL 
in the firſt ſtage of the huſineſs they op- 


poſed the revenue article*, which contains 
theſe allegations, and although the falſe- 
hood of the charge muſt be apparent to 
every man who 1s not prepared to prove 
that the Miniſter for India has annually 
preſented falſe accounts to the Houſe of 
Commons, Both cannot be true. 


In the few words that I had the honour 
to addreſs your Lordſhips on Monday, I 
aſſured you that I ſhould never make a de- 
fence for my conduct on the plea of neceſ- 
ſity, although the Managers for the Com- 
mons have taken ſo much pains to refute 
that plea. 


According to my conſtruction of the 
law, it was not criminal to receive preſents 
with a ſolemn determination in my own 


* This revenue charge was moved in the late Par- 
liament by Mr. Francis, and very ſtrongly oppoſed by 
Mr. Pitt; but the Miniſter and the whole Board of 
Control were left in a minority, being beat by fifteen 
voices: when it was framed into an article, the Mi- 
niſter and the Board of Control voted it to contain 
high crimes and miſdemeanours. 


mind 
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mind to appropriate every rupee fo received 
to the public ſervice, and to that public ſer- 
vice was every rupee apphed with the ut- 
moſt fidelity. I thought it perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with juſtice to levy a. fine of forty 
or fifty lacks of rupees from Cheyt Sing 
for his contumacy. I conceived it ſtrictly 
juſtifiable, upon the information that I had 
received of the Begum's diſaffection, to 
conſent to the reſumption of her jagheers, 
and of the treaſure in her poſſeſſion. That 
I had information of her diſaffection before 
me is clearly in evidence; and if I could 
have been favoured with a few days atten- 
tion in this place, I could have eftabliſhed 
that fact by irreſiſtible proof. 


But, my Lords, does it ceafe to be ma- 
terial to eſtabliſh the neceſſity, or is it to 
be ſaid that the neceſſity did not exiſt at all, 
becauſe I am of opinion that I broke no 
law 1n accepting prefents, and did not de- 
grade my own character, nor the Britiſh 
name, by my conduct to Cheyt Sing or 
the Begum ? 


My 


„ 


My opinion of our neceſſities may he 


collected from the following paſſage in my 
Narrative of the InſurreQion in Benares: 
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I left Calcutta impreſſed with the be- 
lief that extraordinary means were ne- 
ceſſary, and thoſe exerted with a ſtrong 
hand, to preſerve the Company's inte- 
reſts from ſinking under the accumulated 
weight that oppreſſed them. I ſaw a po- 
litical neceſſity for curbing the over- 
grown power of a great member of their 
dominion, and making it contribute to 
the relief of their preſſing exigencies. 
If I erred, my error was prompted by 
an exceſs of zeal for their intereſts ope- 
rating with too ſtrong a bias upon my 
judgement,” 


Of what nature thoſe neceſſities were I 


will now ſtate ; and I believe the proofs of 
them were upon the table of the Houſe of 
| Commons when thoſe neceſſities were de- 
nied to have had exiſtence, and when my 
impeachment was voted, 


0 T left 
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I keft Calcutta in July, and ſigned the 


treaty of Chunar on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1781. 


We had at that period borrowed as much 
money upon bonds as we could borrow, 
for the bonds bore a conſiderable diſcount. 
Every letter received from Madras between 
November, 1780, and September, 1781, 
contained the moſt preſſing applications 
for money and proviſions. Theſe letters 
are upon record, although not before your 
Lordthips ; and I am in pofleſhon of pri- 
vate letters written to me by the Governor 
of Madras in that period, in duplicate and 
triplicate, moſt earneſtly preſſing me to 
{ave them from ſinking, by ſending them 
ample ſupplies of money and proviſions. 
Sir Eyre Coote depended upon me for ſeven 
lacks of rupces a month, for the pay of the 
armies in the Caraatic. The moſt preſ- 
ſing applications for money were received 
from Bombay, and from General Goddard, 
who commanded the army in Guzzerat ; 
and very heavy bills were drawn upon the 
Government of Bengal in the firſt months 

of the year 1781, The troops in Oude 
| and 


1 
and in Bengal were many months in ar— 
rear. Colonel Muir's army, in the pre- 
vince of Malwa, and Major Popham's, at 
Benares, were conſiderably in arrears. A 
French fleet had appeared off Fort St. 
George in February, 1781; was expected 
to return in the enſuing ſeaſon, and did 
actually come upon the coaſt of Coroman- 
del in April, 1782. 


Sir John Macpherſon, who landed in 
Calcutta in October, 1781, has truly de- 
{cribed our ſituation at that moment: 


An empty treaſury, and every reſource 
for raiſing money ſo completely exhauſted, 
that it was with the utmoſt difficulty the 
Government . could raiſe a loan for a re- 
mittance of eight or ten lacks, which he 
had ſolemnly pledged himſelf to make to 
Sir Eyre Coote, whom: he had left at 
Madras in September in the greateſt diſ- 


ſtreſs for money, 


It is in evidence that Colonel Muir, after 
the ſeparate peace which I concluded with 
Madajee Sindia, could not recroſs the Jum- 
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left Calcutta in July, and ſigned the 
treaty of Chunar on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1781. 


We had at that period borrowed as much 
money upon bonds as we could borrow, 
for the bonds bore a conſiderable diſcount. 
Every letter received from Madras between 
November, 1780, and September, 1781, 
contained the moſt prefling applications 
for money and proviſions. Theſe letters 
are upon record, although not before your 
Lordthips ; and I am in poſſeſſion of pri- 
vate letters written to me by the Governor 
of Madras in that period, in duplicate and 
triplicate, moſt earneſtly preſſing me to 
ſave them from ſinking, by ſending them 
ample ſupplies of money and proviſions. 
Sir Eyre Coote depended upon me for ſeven 
lacks of rupees a month, for the pay of the 
armies in the Caraatic. The moſt preſ- 
ſing applications for money were received 
from Bombay, and from General Goddard, 
who commanded the army in Guzzerat ; 
and very heavy bills were drawn upon the 
Government of Bengal in the firſt months 

of the year 1781, The troops in Oude 
| and 
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and in Bengal were many months in ar- 
rear. Colonel Muir's army, in the pre- 
vince of Malwa, and Major Popham's, at 
Benares, were conſiderably in arrears. A 
French fleet had appeared off Fort St. 
George in February, 1781; was expected 
to return in the enſuing ſeaſon, and did 
actually come upon the coaſt of Coroman- 
del in April, 1782. 


Sir John Macpherſon, who landed in 
Calcutta in October, 1781, has truly de- 
ſcribed our ſituation at that moment: 


An empty treaſury, and every reſource 
for railing money ſo completely exhauſted, 
that it was with the utmoſt difficulty the 
Government . could raiſe a loan for a re- 
mittance of eight or ten lacks, which he 
had ſolemnly pledged himſelf to make to 
Sir Eyre Coote, whom he had left at 
Madras in September in the greateſt diſ- 
ſtreſs for money, 


It is in evidence that Colonel Muir, after 
the ſeparate peace which I concluded with 
Madajee Sindia, could not recroſs the Jum- 
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na until he received a ſupply from Fyza- 
bad in February, 1782 x. 


The fat, my Lords, is known and ac- 
knowledged by every man who ſerved du- 
ring the late war in India, that our poſſeſ- 
ſions there were preſerved only by the ex- 
traordinary reſources procured by me 1n 
conſequence of the treaty of Chunar +. 


Such 
Page 941 of the printed evidence. 


+ Extrafts from Sir John Macpherſon's Letter to the 
Court of Directors, dated 30th March, 178 3. 


< Of the general diſtreſs of your affairs in all your 
« Prefidencies, in the latter end of Auguſt, 1781, 
* when TI arrived at Madras, you have long ſince had 
authentic accounts; but of the danger to which the 


very exiflence of the Company was then expoſed you can 
*© have no adequate idea. 


* In the Carnatic, your principal ſettlement, and 
* your main army under Sir Eyre Coote, were ſur- 
* rounded by the army of Hyder, who had indeed 
been defeated on the 1 of July, 1781, but who, 
« from that check, ſeemed only to have become more 
5 guarded, and determined in his purpoſe. Neither 
” your army, nor even Fort St. George itſelf, had at that 

; 5 ce time 
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Such was the diſtreſs of the troops in 
Oude, and in the Mahratta country, that 
the officers ſold their plate for the tempo- 


rary relief of their ſepoys, as they did 
alſo upon the coaſt. 


ce time above a ſew days proviſions in flare, nor could 
6 there be any proſpect of ſupply from the country, 


At Bengal, on which your other Preſidencies de- 
ce pended almoſt entirely for ſupplies, your treaſury was 


ce drained, and every effort of raiſing money by loan and | 
„ by partial remittances had been tried. 


« On the ſubject of the ſapplies which have been 
t ſent from hence from the period of my arrival (ele- 
ven days after the treaty of Chunar was ſigned) for 
* the ſupport of the war in your other Preſidencies, I 
% have the honour of tranſmitting you the accompa- 
„ nying official account, ſigned by your Accountant 
« General, From this account you will pleaſe to ob- 
& ſerve, that the amount remitted, and actually paid, 
from the zoth September, 1781, to the 1ſt March, 
„ 1783, is two crores, fifty-eight lacks, one thouſand 
three hundred and fifty- ſix rupees, beſides the trea- 
« ſure and ſtores which were ſent ſome days fince with 
« Sir Eyre Coote to the coaſt, and bills accepted by 
„ this Government, and under payment, making in 
& all a ſum Ittle ſhort of three millions ſterling.” 


But 


6 


But if with the ſum of one hundred 
and thirty-eight lacks of rupees, which I 
procured in Oude from September, 1781, 
to September, 1782, and a very large ſum 
received in the next year, we found it dif- 
ficult to maintain our armies, what muſt 
have been the conſequence, had I not 
formed ſuch a beneficial arrangement with 
the Nabob Vizier? And your Lordſhips 
will believe that I felt the full force of our 
ſituation when I concluded the treaty of 
Chunar. I had not then, I have not now, 
the ſmalleſt doubt that the Begum had 
afforded military aſſiſtance to Cheyt Sing. 
Circumſtances have been brought to my. 
recollection ſince the trial commenced 
which had eſcaped me before; and theſe 
are confirmed to me by evidence which J 
am ſure your Lordſhips would deem deci- 
ſive upon the ſubje&, had I been allowed 
a few days to lay it before you, 


My Lords, you are now better enabled 
to judge of the difficulties which I had to 
encounter in the laſt war, than I did ſup- 
poſe it within poſſibility for your Lordſhips 
to be, when this trial commenced, 
| Your 
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Your Lordſhips will feel for the wants 
under which I laboured when 1 had to 
_ contend, at one time, with al the powers 
of India, combined with the French and 
the Dutch, becauſe your Lordſhips have 
proofs before you in the Council Chamber 
of Parhament that' the reſources of India 
are now utterly inadequate to the ſupport 
of a war againſt one native power who is 
unaſſiſted by any European ally. We are 
in alliance with all the Mahratta chiefs, and 
with the Soobadar of Deccan, who were 
in the former war confederated againſt us. 
The Government of Bengal, when this 
war commenced, was free from foreign 


and domeſtic einbarraſſments. The Nabeb 


Vizier had completely liquidated his debt, 
and his ſubſidy was paid with the utmoſt 
punctuality. Benares afforded the full re- 
venue, which I am impeached for having 
procured, The ſalt, the opium, and the 
land revenues of Bengal, added to the 
ſubſidy from Oude and the Benares collec- 
tions, produced annually to the Company 
nearly five millions four hundred thouſand 


pounds. 


But, 


ö 
0 
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But, my Lords, ſo inadequate have 
theſe reſources proved, with the addition 
of the revenues of Fort St. George and 


Bombay, that fince the commencement of 


the preſent war a very conſiderable ſum in 
ſpecie has been tranſmitted from England 
to India; money has been borrowed to the 
utmoſt extent of their credit at Bengal, 
Fort St. George, and Bombay, at a high 
intereſt ; and Hyder Beg Khan, whom 
your Lordſhips have heard of ſo often, has 
aſſiſted Lord Cornwallis with a loan of 
twenty-two lacks of rupees. —I mention 
theſe circumſtances to your Lordſhips to 
prove that the reſources of India cannot, 
in time of war, meet the expences of 


India. 


Your Lordſhips know that I could not, 
and Lord Cornwallis cannot do, what 
every Minſter of England has done fince 
the Revolution. I could not borrow to 
the utmoſt extent of my wants during the 
late war, and tax poſterity to pay the in- 
tereſt of my loans. The reſources to be 
obtained by loans, thoſe excepted for which 


bills 
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bills upon the Company were granted *, 


failed early in my adminiſtration, and will 


fail much earlier in Lord Cornwallis's, not 
from want of confidence in that noble 
Lord, but becauſe the ſurplus reſources of 
Bengal have not been employed. i in liqui- 


dating the debt contracted. in Bengal du- 


ring the late war. 


Allow me, my Lords, to call again to 
your Lordſhips' recollection the many and 
the unprecedented difficulties with which 


I had to contend during the late war in 
India. Every meaſure of my adminiſtra- 
tion was calculated to relieve the public 
exigencies ; nor can any man in England 
point out other means than thoſe which I 
employed, by which the public neceffities 
could have been relieved; yet I have been 
four years. impeached before your Lord- 


* In the year 1782 the Governor General and 
Council drew bills upon the Company to the amount 
of that year's inveſtment. In September, 1783, the 
Directors wrote to Bengal, expreſſing their diſappro- 
bation of the meaſure, and telling their ſervants that 


they muſt fall upon ſome other mode of ſupplying: the 
public exigencies. | 


P ſhips 
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ſhips for the ſeveral acts by which I pre- 
ſerved what the India Miniſter has called, 
in the Houſe of Commons, the brighteſt 
Jewel in the Britiſh Crown ! 


I have now gone through the examina- 
tion both of the general and ſpecific crimes 
which have been laid to my charge. I 
have endeavoured to develope the great and 
commanding points of every diſtinct article, 
from thoſe which are either immaterial in 
themſelves, or which depended for their rec- 
titude, or criminality, on the former. 


In this work I have in effect undertaken 
to reduce the compiled maſs of ſeven folio 
volumes into the compaſs of a few pages, a 
labour requiring months of leiſure to exe- 
cute it as it ought to be, and a length of 
time proportioned, not to the extent of the 
work, but to the degree of its abbreviation, 


I have urged all that in this view of the 
ſubject was, in my judgement and recollec- 
tion, neceſſary to the elucidation of it: but 
it is hardly poſſible that ſomething may not 
have been omitted, which would have ren- 


dered 
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dered it more complete; ſomething the 
want of which may yet leave doubts on your 
Lordſhip's minds reſpecting parts of my 
conduct, detached from the general tenor of 
it. For this, and for other deficiencies in 
this addreſs, I have to beg your Lordſhip's 
candour, and to plead the diſadvantage of 
the reſtricted and inadequate time, and the 
infirm ſtate of body, under which I have 
arranged it. 


I moſt reluctantly preſs upon your Lord- 
ſhips time, and ſhall haſten to conclude 
with a few general obſervations upon the 
nature of this impeachment, as it relates to 
thoſe principles which conſtitute the mo- 
ral qualities and charadters of all man- 


kind, 


If the tenor of a man's life has been in- 
yariably marked with a diſpoſition to guilt, 
it will be a ſtrong preſumption againſt him, 
in any alledged inſtance, that he was 
guilty. | 

If, on the contrary, the whole tenor of 
a man's life was ſuch as to have obtained 

| P 2 | | for 
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for him tlie univerſal good will of all with 
whom he had any intercourſe in the in- 
tereſted concerns of life, the preſumption 
will be as well grounded, that he was in- 
nocent of any particular wrong imputed to 
him, eſpecially if thoſe who are the al- 
ledged ſufferers by that wrong, 0 no 

complaint againſt him. 


But what ſhall be ſaid of complaints 
brought againſt a man, who was in truſt 
for the intereſts of the greateſt commercial 
body in the world; who employed and di- 
rected the ſervices of thouſands of his fel- 
low citizens in great official departments, 
and in extenſive military operations; who 
connected Princes and States by alliances 
with his parent kingdoms, and on whoſe 
rule the peace and happineſs of many mil- 
lions depended; I ſay, what ſhall be ſaid 
of complaints brought againſt ſuch a man, 
in the names and on the behalf of all thoſe 
deſcriptions of men, who all , unite their 

ſuffrages in his favour ? Such complaints, 
with ſuch a preſumption agaiuſt the poſſi- 
bility of their truth, may have exiſted, but 
the hiſtory of mankind, cannot produce an 
inſtance 
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inſtance of their being received on ſuch a 
foundation, until the late and preſent 
Houſe of Commons thought fit to create one 
in my impeachment. 


Permit me, my Lords, to retrace the prin- 
cipal events in the-public life of that man, 
whom the Commons have thus brought, 
and have kept ſo long, in trial before you. 
With the year 1750, I entered the ſervice 
of the Eaſt- India Company, and from that 
ſervice I have derived all my official habits, 
and all the knowledge which I poſſeſs, and 
all the principles which were to regulate 
my conduct init. If thoſe principles were 
wrong, or if in the obſervance of them I 
have erred, great allowance ought to be 
made for human infirmity, where I poſſeſſed 
ſuch inadequate means of obtaining a better 
guidance. Yet the precautions which I in- 
variably uſed, render even this plea unne- 
ceflary, by the references which I made to 
the Court of Directors, my immediate 
maſters, of every meaſure which I have 
undertaken, with its motives and objects 

minutely explained and detailed, 


For 


s) 


For the truth of this aſſertion I might 
ſafely appeal to them, and I am ſure that 
they would atteſt it; and the volumes both 
of conſultations and letters in their poſſeſ- 
ſion, prove that my ſhare of the compila- 
tion exceeds, beyond all degrees of compa- 
riſon, that of the moſt laborious of my pre- 
deceſſors, not excepting even my ever ho- 
noured friend, Mr. Henry Vanſittart. 


Nor was it to them only that I was thus 
communicative. When Great Britain was 
involved in a complicated war, and their 
governments in India had, beſides European 
enemies, a confederacy of all the principal 
powers of India armed againſt them, I 
gave the then miniſter of this kingdom con- 
ſtant information of all the meaſures which 
I had taken, in conjunction with my col- 
leagues in the Government, to repel the 
dangers which preſſed us; the motives and 
objects of thoſe meaſures; the conſequences 
expected from them; and the meaſures I 
had further in contemplation ; and it has 
ſince afforded me more than common plea- 
ſure to reflect, that every ſucceſſive letter 

| verified 
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verified the expectations and the promiſes 


of the preceding. 


If 1 had given evidence in my defence, 
ſhould have called upon the noble Lord to 
produce all my letters in his poſſeſſion. Thoſe, 


and my letters to the Court of Directors, 
but my letters to Lord North, in a moſt 


ſtriking manner, would have ſhewn how 


careful J was to expoſe all my actions to 


their knowledge, and conſequently how lit - 
tle apprehenſion I could have felt that there 
was any thing in them that could be deemed 
reprehenſible. In all inſtances, which 
might have been deemed of a doubtful na- 


ture, theſe communications were virtual 


references for their ſanction, or for their 
future prohibition. If I received neither, 
their ſilence was a confirmation, and had 
more than the efféct of an order, ſince, 
with their tacit approbation of them, I had 
impoſed upon myſelf the prior obligation of 
my own conception of their propriety. 
Were I, therefore, for a moment, to ſuppoſe 
that the acts with which I am charged, and 
which I ſo communicated, (for I communi- 
cated all to the Court of Directors) were in- 


trinſi- 
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trinſically wrong, yet from fuch proofs it is 
evident that I thought them right; and 
therefore the worſt that could be ſaid of 
them, as they could affect me, is, that they 
were errors of judgement; and even for 
theſe, in all inſtances were they were re- 
peated, or the cauſes of ſubſequent acts, 
deriving the ſame quality from them, the 
error, and every blame which could attach 
to them, was theirs, who might have cor- 
rected them, and did not. 


In the year 1768 I was appointed by 
the Court of Directors of the Eaſt-India 
Company, a Member of the Council, and 
eventually to ſucceed to the government of 


Madras. 


In the year 1771, when the affairs of 
their principal eſtabliſhment were ſuppoſed 
to be on the decline, and to require an un- 
uſual exertion of abilities and integrity to 
retrieve them, the Court of Directors made 
choice of me for that truſt : and I was by 
their order removed from the Council of 
Fort St. George, to the Government of 
Fort William in Bengal, and to the prin- 
e cipal 


e 
cipal direction of all the civil, military, 
commercial, and political affairs, dependant 
on it. 


In the year 1773 J was appointed by an 
act of Parliament, Governor General of 
Bengal, for five years. 


In the year 1778 I was re- appointed by 
the ſame authority for one; in 1779 for 
another; in 1781 for ten years; and in 1784 
I was virtually confirmed by that act which 
forms the preſent government for India. 


In this long period of thirteen years, and 
under ſo many ſucceſſive appointments, I 
beg leave to call to the recollection of your 
Lordſhips, that whilſt Great Britain loſt 
one half of its empire, and doubled its public 
debt, that government over which I pre- 
ſided, was not only preſerved entire, but 
increaſed in population, wealth, agriculture, 
and commerce ; and although your Lord- 
ſhips have been told by the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that my meaſure have diſgraced and 
degraded the Britiſh character in India, I ap- 
poal to the general ſenſe of mankind, to con- 
| a firm 
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firm what I am now going to. that the 


Britiſh name and character never ſtood 


higher, or were more reſpected in India, 
than when I left it. 


So much may I ſay for the general effect 
of my government. For the ſpecific acts 
which have contributed to produce it, it 
would require volumes to recite them. 
Shortly permit me to enumerate the prin- 
cipal heads which comprehend them. 


Every diviſion of official buſineſs, and 
every department of government; which 
now exiſts in Bengal, with only ſuch ex- 
ceptions as have been occaſioned by the 


changes of authority enacted from home, 
are of my formation. 


The eſtabliſhment formed for the admi- 
niſtration of the revenue, the inſtitution 
of the courts of civil and criminal juſtice 
in the province of Bengal, and its imme- 
diate dependencies; the form of Govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed for the province of Be- 
nares, .with all its dependent branches of 
revenue, commerce, judicature, and mili- 


tary 


8 K 
tary defence; the arrangements created for 
the ſubſidy and defence of the province of 
Oude, every other political connection and 
alliance of the government of Bengal, 
were created by me, and ſubſiſt unchanged, 
or if changed, changed only, to uſe the 
words of my noble and virtuous ſucceſſor, 
applied to the principles of my arrange- 
ments in the province of Oude, „with a 


„view to ſtrengthen their principles, and 
render them permanent.“ 


Two great ſources of revenue, opium and 
falt, were of my creation; the firſt, which 
I am accuſed for not having made more pro- 
ductive, amounts at this time yearly to the 
nett income of 120,000], the laſt (and all 
my colleagues in the Council refuſed to 
ſhare with me in the reſponſibility, atteu- 
dant upon a new ſyſtem) to the yearly nett 
income of above 800,000l*. 


To 


*The hiſtory of the opium revenue is in evidence: 
Of the ſalt, the Directors wrote to Bengal the 21ſt of 
September, 1785, in the following terms: 


When we conſider the alarming decline of the 
* ſalt revenue in the year 1780, and for which no re- 
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To ſum up all; I maintained the pro- 
vinces of my immediate adminiſtration in a 
ſtate of peace, plenty, and ſecurity, when 
every other member of the Britiſh empire 
was involved in external wars, or civil tu- 
mult. | | 


In a dreadful ſeaſon of famine, which vi- 
ſited all the neighbouring ſtates of India, 
during three ſucceſlive years, I reprefled it 
in its approach to the countries of the Bri- 
tiſh dominion, and by timely and conti- 


c medy ſeemed for ſome time to prefent itſelf, we ac- 
„knowledge ourſelves indebted to the abilities and 
<< zeal of Mr. Haſtiogs, for a plan ſuggeſted and com- 
„ pleted by him, which not only retrieved that branch 
« of trade and revenue, but produced an effective be- 
* nefit to the Company, beyond our moſt ſanguine 


s expectation. It is with pleaſure alſo that we re- 


* mark the induſtry and talents diſplayed by Mr. 


Henry Vanſittart, the Comptroller, in carrying the 


“plan into execution. | 
„% Approved by the Board, and ſigned by 


„ HENRY DUNDAS, 
„W. W. GRENVILLE, 
« MULGRAVE, 

„ WALSINGHAM.” 


nued 


6 
nued regulations, prevented its return; an 
act little known in England, becauſe it 
wanted the poſitive effects which alone 
could give it a viſible communication; but 
proved by the grateful acknowledgements 
of thoſe who would have been the only 
ſufferers by ſuch a ſcourge, who remember- 
ing the effects of a former infliction of this 
dreadful calamity *, have made their ſenſe of 
the obligation which they owe to me for 
this bleſſing, a very principal ſubje& of 
many of the teſtimonials, tranſmitted by 
the inhabitants of Bengal, Bahar, and Be- 


nares, 


And laſtly, I raiſed the collective annual 
income of the Company's poſſeſſions under 
my adminiſtration from three to five mil- 
hon ſterling, not of temporary and forced 
exaction, but of an eaſy, continued, and 
ſtill- exiſting production, the ſureſt evidence 
of a good government improving agricul- 
ture, and increaſed population +. 


* In 1770. | | 
+ When ſo powerful a body as the Houſe of Com- 
mons commit their name and character, by the affer- 
| | tion 


a 


To the Commons of England, in whoſe 
name I am arraigned, for deſolating the pro- 
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tion of a fact which turns out upon examination not 
to have the ſlighteſt foundation in truth, the reſpeCt 
which every Britiſh ſubject owes to that branch of the 
Legiſlature, will naturally induce him to produce 
every poſſible ſpecies of evidence that may tend to 


_ Juſtify him, in an inſtance in which he ventures to 


differ from ſo great an authority. 


That, Mr. Haſtings raiſed the reſources of his go- 
vernment from three millions a year to five, is in evi- 
dence before the Houſe of Commons, and that evi- 


dence was entered upon the journals on the motion of 
Mr. Dundas, the India Minifter. 


But leſt it ſhould be ſaid that Mr. Haſtings profuſely 
laviſhed the revenues that he had created, we ſhall 
here inſert an exact ſtatement of the actual profits 
annually ariſing to the Eaſt-India Company from their 
Bengal poſſeſſions, from the time they acquired thoſe 
poſſoſſions in 1705, down to the preſent year. The 
documents are all before the Houſe of Commons, except 
for two years, 1779-80 and 1780-81; and we believe 
that the accounts for thoſe two years are very accu- 
rate, though we do not give them with the ſame con- 
ndence that we do the other years accounts, which are 


all of them upon the journals of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. 
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1766-7 


1767-8 
1768-9 


1769-70 


1770-1 
1771-2 


1772-3 
1773-4 
1774-5 
1775-6 
1776-7 
1777-8 
1778-9 


1779-80 


1780-1 
1781-2 
1782-3 
1783 4 
1784-5 


1985-6 
1780-7 
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vinces of their dominion in India, I dare to 
reply, that they are, and their repreſenta- 


"x 
471,007 
1,263.50! 


$11,622 


829,002 
336,812 


27 5,088 
708,371 


567,866 
1,031,806 
1,025.536 
1,871,021 
1,767,491 
1,200,023 
1,040, 437 

377,677 


35454 


275,702 
1,029,022 
1,103,224 
1,128,612 


1,038,987 
1,660,868 


tives 


; Lord Clive s Government 
| Mr. verelſt's Government 


\ Mr, Cartier's Government 


\ 


! Mr. Haſtings's Government. 


i 
Sir John Macpherſon's Go- 
yernment, 


1787 
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tives annually perſiſt in telling them ſo, 
the moſt flouriſhing of all the ſtates of 
India — It was I who made them ſo. 


The valour of others acquired, I en- 
larged, and gave ſhape and conſiſtency to 
the dominion which you hold there; I 


1787-8 2,233,043 
1788-9 2,797, 569 þ Earl Cornwallis's Government 


1789-90 2,807,444 


1790-91 2,295,811 By Eſtimate. 


From this account it appears, that the actual nett 
profit received by the Eaſt-India Company, during 
Mr. Haſtings's Government, was above twelve mil- 
lions eight hundred thouſand pounds, although, from 
the year 1777-8, to the cloſe of his adminiſtration in 
1784-5, the Bengal army was upon a war eſtabliſh- 
ment; and in that period two conſiderable detach- 
ments were ſerving in the Carnatic and the Weſt of 
India, and a third for ſome time in the province of 
Malwa. The reſtoration of peace, and the return of 
theſe armies, enabled the Bengal Government to re- 
duce their military expences above a miſ lion ſterling a 
year. This reduction, with the progreſſive improve- 
ment of the ſalt revenue, accounts for the conſidera- 
ble increaſe in the nett annual profits of the Company 
in Bengal ſince the reſignation of Mr. Haſtings. 
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preſerved it: I ſent forth its armies with 
an effectual, but ceconomical hand, through 
unknown and hoſtile regions, to the ſup- 
port of your other poſſeſſions, to the re- 
trieval of one from degradation and diſho- 
nour; and of the other, from utter loſs and 
ſubjection. I maintained the wars which 
were of your formation, or that of others, 
not of mine. I won one member of the great 
Indian confederacy from it by an act of 
ſeaſonable reſtitution ; with another, I main- 
tained a ſecret intercourſe, and converted 
him into a friend. A third I drew off 
by diverſion and negociation, and em- 
ployed him as the inſtrument of peace. 
When you cried out for peace, and your 
cries were heard by thoſe who were the 
object of it, I reſiſted this, and every 
other ſpecies of counteraction, by riſing in 
my demands; and accompliſhed a peace, a 
laſting, and I hope everlaſting one, with 
one great ſtate; and I at leaſt afforded the 
efficient means by which a peace, if not ſo 
durable, more ſeaſonable at leaſt, was ac- 
compliſhed with another. 


| 1 gave 
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1 gave you all, and you have rewarded me 
with confiſcation, diſgrace, and a life of im- 


peachment. 


One word more, my Lords, and I have 
done. It has been the faſhion in the courſe 


of this trial, ſometimes to repreſent the na- 


tives of India as the moſt virtuous, and 
ſometimes as the moſt profligate of man- 
kind. I atteſt their virtue, and offer this 
unanſwerable proof of it. 


When I was arraigned before your Lord 
ſhips in the names of the Commons of 
Great Britain, for ſacrificing their honour 
by acts of injuſtice, oppreſſion, cruelty, 
and rapacity, committed upon the Princes, 
Nobles, and Commonalty, of Hindoſtan, 


the natives of India of all ranks came for- 
ward unſolicited to' clear my reputation 
from the obloquy with which it was loaded. 
They manifeſted a generoſity, of which we 
have no example in the European world: 
their conduct was the effect of their ſenſe 
of gratitude for the benefits they had: re- 
ecived during my adminiſtration. 


ww 
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My Lords, 1 with I had received Ns 
fame juſtice from my country. 


The teſtimonials of the natives of India 


were ſent to the Government of Bengal, 
authenticated hy the various official chan- 
nels, through which they paſſed; by the 
Government of Bengal to the Court of Di- 
rectors, with their tranſlations ; and copies 
of the latter by the Court of Directors to 
the late Houſe of Commons, on whoſe 
Pet they ſtill remain, 


To the let me add, the addreſs of my 
fellow citizens inhabiting the town of Cal- 
cutta, preſented on the day on which I 
left them to return to England, and of the 
Britiſh officers in India, written and ſent 
after me, many months after J had left 
it. Authenticated copies of theſe too 
were read in the Houſe of Commons, 
and while I have life, I will gratefully pre- 
ſerve the originals, as the moſt honourable 
teſtimony of a life well ſpent, and of a 
truſt faithfully diſcharged ; becauſe be- 
ſtowed by thoſe who had the neareſt, and 
conſequently the ſureſt means of knowing it. 
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My Lords, I am aware of the prompti- 
tude with which my accuſers will ſeize on 
this expoſition of my merits and ſervices, 
to conſtrue them (to uſe the phraſe which 
they have already applied to them) a fet- 
off againſt confefſed offences. 


I diſclaim and proteſt againſt this uſe of 
them. If I am guilty of the offences laid 
to my charge, let me be convicted, and let 
my puniſhment be ſuch as thoſe offences 
ſhall deſerve. 


No, my Lords; I have troubled you 
with this long recital, not as an extenu- 
ation of the crimes which have been im- 
puted to me, but as an argument of the 
impoſſibility of my waving committed 


them. 


My Lords, when I ſolicited your indul- 
gence for this day's hearing, I did it under 
a belief, that there would be ample time in 
this ſeſſion for your Lordſhips to give 
Judgement. Without that belief I ſhould 
not have urged the requeſt which I made 
on A laſt, I afſure Your Lordfhips, 

| that 
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that there is no object upon earth ſo near 
my heart as that of an immediate determi- 
nation of this tedious proſecution. | I am fo 
confident of my own innocence, and have 
ſuch perfe& reliance upon the honour of 
your Lordſhips, that I am not afraid to 
ſubmit to judgement upon the evidence, 
which has been adduced on the part of the 
9 


My Lords, it is impoſſible for me to 
know the limits of the preſent Seſſion of 
Parliament; and under this uncertainty, I 
can only ſay, that if there be ſufficient time 
for your Lordſhips to come to a final judge- 
ment before the prorogation of it, then I 
moſt chearfully and willingly reſt the 
cauſe where it now ſtands, 


I am above all things defirous that your 
Lordſhips ſhould come to an immediate 
decifion upon the evidence before you. But 
if the ſhortneſs of time ſhould prevent 
your Lordſhips from complying with this 
my earneſt deſire, and the trial muſt of 
neceſſity, and to my unſpeakable ſorrow 
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be Patte to another ſeſſion, then, my 
Lords, I truſt you will not conſider me, 
by any thing I have ſaid, as precluded 


from adopting ſuch means of defence as 
my Counſel may Judge moſt —_— 
for my intereſt. 


THE END. 
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